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\t the end of the first session a luncheon was served to visiting 
elegates in Hutchinson Hall, the university commons—a charming 
r t of the hall of Christ Church College, Oxford Che 


Gardner Hal Wednesday evening a reception was 


Chicago Historical Society at their building, and the next afternoon 


the delegates were received by President and Mrs. Harper. \n 

enjovable smoker was held at the Hotel del Prado on Thursday 

evening ihe same evening the ladies were entertained at the resi 


dence of l’rofessor James Westfall Thompson, by Mrs. Thompson 
and \lrs. Mary J. Wilmarth. The Quadrangle Club, the Union 


League Club, the City Club, and the Universitv Club gave non-resi 


dent members the free use of their club-rooms, and the same courtes\ 


was shown the ladies of the Association bv the ( hicago Women's 


Club. he success of the meeting was in no small measure due to 
the tireless work and good judgment of Professor J. Franklin 
Jameson, chairman of the committee on programme, and of Mr. 
Charles I.. Hutchinson, chairman of the committee on arrangements 


The meet nes once more gave evidence of the wide interests f 


\merican historical scholars, of the spirit of cooperation, and of the 


best of scholastic good-fellowship (ne ot the meetings was given 
Ip to nferences of round-tables on special subjects, a featurt 
Ot the rogra e which proved pecuilariy attractive, as 1S likely 
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upon the throne of Mexico. In the summer of 1817 G. Hyde de 


Neuville, the French minister at Washington, obtained possession 


Ort certain etters sent b Joseph Lakanal to Joseph Lonaparte. 
lhese letters disclosed a conspiracy among French refugees in 
America, but, though the attention of the State Department was 
called to the matter, no steps were taken to apprehend the leaders. 


In the spring of 1818, a company of two hundred men, under Gen 


eral Lallemand, left Philadelphia, landed at Galveston, and proceeded 


p the Th r \ settlement called Champ d’Asile was 
founded, but its existence was short: menaced bv the Spanish, and 


suffering for want of food, the wretched Napoleonic soldiers aban 
doned their settlement and returned to Galveston, where they wert 
found by General Graham, who had been sent by Monroe t in 
vestigate the purposes of the expedition, Inasmuch as Lallemand’s 
plans came to naught and there was no proof that Joseph Bonaparte 
had any part in the undertaking, the government of the United 
States did not think it best to take further notice of the purposes 
and plans of the conspirators. Mr. Reeves’s narrative was based 
on the correspondence on file in the Department of State. 

he afternoon of Wednesday was given to a meeting of the 
Council, and of various committees and boards which now have in 
charge many of the important functions of the Association. In the 
evening a joint meeting of the Historical and Economic Associations 
was held in the Chicago Historical Society building. Mr. Franklin 
H. Head, in behalf of the Chicago Historical Society, welcomed the 
associations in a felicitous address. President Frank W. Taussig, 
of the Economic Association, 


iscussed the present position ¢ f the 


doctrine of free trade. After considering the general arguments for 
free trade and protection, he said that conclusions as to the general 
argument for protection for voung industries have an uncertain ring 
and that while protection cannot be proved to he useless. certain 
econ c phe en 1 this « ntr show that it is not indispensabl 
Phe essence f the doctrine of free trade is that international trade 
br ngsa CONSEE 1 restr t1 S t OSS 
Departures f this principle may perhaps be justified, but the 
need to prt their own cas il if made in view of the press 
f opposing interests, such departures are a matter of regret Phe 
iddress of the president of the Hist 1 Association, Professor 
Goldwin Smith, which in his absence was read bv Professor Penia 
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state trustee ; the State Historical Societ f Alabar 


surrender to the state the task of collecting manuscripts 
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lating interest in histor 


Minnesota Historical Society, spoke in approval of the methods « 
isting in those states where the expens f the hist I 
met by legislative appropriations Without denving 

such an organization as that of Alabama, and w t 
mating the immense work done by such associations as 1 
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by the state in an evident public duty, can collect and care for his- 
torical documents and also arouse popular interest as a public officer 
cannot Ir. C. M. Burton, of Detroit, president of the Michigan 
Pioneer and Historical Society, and well known as a devoted col- 


lector of historical materials, spoke earnestly of the need of coopera- 
tion to the end that unnecessary duplication of work might be 
avoided and more thorough work accomplished. He advocated the 
preparation of a general index to the publications of historical socie- 


ties, a task which would be easily performed if the historical socie- 


ties of the country would be willing to work together. Professor B. 
F. Shambaugh, of the University of lowa, spoke briefly of the proper 
division of the field between the state societv and the local societies 


within the same state, and pointed out the value of local societies in 


preserving documents and in aiding the state society in the task of 


Professor I. L. Riley, of the University of Mississippi, comment- 
ing on the general subject under discussion, spoke favorably of the 
arrangement in Mississippi, where there is an active historical so- 
ciety and also a well-organized state department, the former at the 
university, the latter at the state capital. Professor A. C. McLaugh- 
lin, at the suggestion of the chairman, gave a short statement of the 
proposed work of the Bureau of Historical Research of the Carnegie 
Institution. Referring to the work already done in Engla 
Professor C. M. Andrews, he said that it is the intention to make a 
thorough report on the British archives and, in the coming year, to 
begin the examination of the Spanish archives, with the hope of 
being of service not only to investigators, but to historical societies 
that wish to have transcripts made. It is also the intention of the 
bureau to gather information concerning all manuscript collections 
of historical societies, in order that there may be in one place knowl- 
edge of the materials that are scattered throughout the country. 

rhe round-table conference on the teaching of church history had 
a fair attendance, and the proceedings were of great interest to all 
present. Professor F. A. Christie, of the Meadville Theological 
School, presiding, opened the conference by a plea for a consideration 
of the problems of church history as problems of historical science 
without the control of dogmatic or ecclesiastical interests. Regret 
was expressed that the body of workers in this field does not compare 
favorably in numbers or energy with those who contribute to other 
divisions of the field of history, and that the production of results is 
equally disappointing. Having indicated certain problems of the 


definition and treatment of the subject, the speaker held that a higher 
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\t t ( vhich considered the doctoral dissertation in 
. s degree there was a large attendance. The 
vhere the sess was held was too small to contain all who 
sought ssion, a the discussions were of unusual interest. 
Cher is a general feeling that the problems under consideration 
re vit ind it int In opening the discussion, the presiding 
fheer, Professor George B. Adams.? of Yale. said that in following 
Ci in practice in this « in his opinion, followed the 
\ g by gt ng ‘ly to every one completing 
a1 red course, and by demanding as a dissertation a piece of 
riginal work, we are likely in the end to magnify the importance of 
tle things and run the risk of creating the impression that what is 
the beginning is the real end; we shall fall also into a state in 
vhich process seems the only thing, without regard to the value of 
t resul For the first of these conditions the thesis is largely re- 
s sible; for the student—and sometimes the instructor—labors 
ler the pression that the product of the student's minute toil is 
eally an rtant contribution to knowledge, whereas in the ma- 
rity Of cases, certainly in medieval history, these laborious theses 
ner ‘ he he shelves and are but impediments in the wav of 
the really creative scholar. Professor Adams called attention to the 
number of men who do nothing after compiling their dissertations 
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nglish Professor H. Hodder and Professor Ml. Andersor 
both dwelt on the desirability of strengthening the master’s degree. 
Protessor J. I. Jameson said we should adjust our degrees to Amet 
can needs ; the ster’s degree sl d indicate that its possessor has 
the schola preparation for teaching in secondary schools ; the doc 
tors degree that he is fitted for the college. Che person who is t 


handle college classes should have experienced the pains and pleas 


ures of discovery and have ascertained by his own trials how history 
Is written. Vhree-fourths of all theses, he said, are in American 
histe nd of these the larger portion is good. Like Professor 


\ndrews he believed the certainty that the dissertation would be in 
spected by others is of salutary influence, but thought it might pos 
to print the dissertation, in a given case, if it were 
ed good by a professor in another university. Professor A. B. 


iad not seen the evil of the doctorate, for the educa- 


tional development of recent vears was due to the desire for the 


degree of doctor of philosophy and to the fact that it is a good 


standard measure for professional purposes. The dissertations had, 
reover, added considerably to our knowledge; and he advocated 
that time be devoted to the study of topics that would vield positive 


and helpful results Professor CC. H. Haskins thought there had 
been a marked improvement in the real value of the doctorate, and 


that much more was asked than twenty vears ago; he believed that 


standards should be raised for both the master’s and the doctor’s 
degrees, the latter to be given only to students showing unusual 
pt se and likely to follow a university, as distinguished from a 
college, career. In a word, without establishing a new degree, the 


universities might well provide for the type of man that Professor 


\dams had in mind \t present we are in a transitional stage: and 
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voix and other carly explorers, including the mendacious Lahontan. 


In the last paper of the evening, Mr. Isaac ]. Cox, of the Universit 


of Cincinnati, spoke of the explorations in the southwest by Hunter, 


Dunbar, Pike, and l‘reeman in the first three vears after the purchase 


of Louisiana. Although these expeditions were much less compre 
hensive than originally planned, they furnished valuable information 
concerning the geography of the territory, marked the first step in 
detlecting the border Indians from their nominal Spanish allegiance, 
and were a material factor in the final assertion of American claims 
to large portions of the southwest. 

Professor Friedrich Keutgen, of Jena and Johns Hopkins, gave 
the first paper of the Friday morning session, on the necessity in 
\merica for the study of the early history of modern European 
nations. ‘The real antecedents of America, he said, are to be found 
in the early life of the European nations, whose history is continuous 
from the time of their formation on the ruins of the older Roman 
world. [ut not for this reason alone, not from any merely patriotic 
motive, should American students study this early history, but be 
cause the backbone of every science is its method, and this method 
can best be learned where the materials are most easily mastered. 
In the early period of European history conditions were compara 
tively simple, and the evidence we have to handle can be tested by 
certain and intelligible rules. Cpportunity is given for training and 
practice in paleography and diplomatics, while power of correct ob 
servation and inference can be developed in students with compara 
tive ease. Professor Paul Milvoukov, formerly professor in the 
University of Sofia, read a paper on Russian historiography, in 
which he traced the periods through which the writing of history 
has passed from early days to the present. It is now, he said. 
under the influence of the wider sociological conceptions, to which 
\merican scholars have made notable contributions. 

l‘ollowing these papers by distinguished European historians, 
three papers were read, all describing certain archives and the ma 
terials to be found in them of particular interest to historical investi 
gators. Professor A. C. McLaughlin, of the Carnegie Institution, 
gave the results of his investigation of the diplomatic archives of the 
Department of State. Confining his description to the period from 
178 to 1845, he pointed out the amount, character, and apparent 
interest of the great quantity of unpublished materials, which throw 
light not only on our diplomatic history but on conditions in foreign 
states. Special attention was called to the despatches of Willian 
Short, John Quiney Adams, and Jonathan Russell, and to the papers 


bearing on our diplomatic relations with the old republic of Texas. 
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aterials in the hands of both” the economist and the historian. 


Professor Henry R. Seager, of Columbia, spoke in approval of the 
d that the work was properly undertaken by 
economists because the historians have as yet taken so little interest 
in the writing of economic history. He believed, however, that 
there were certain omissions, notably in the failure to provide for 


the study of the growth of trade in the ordinary sense as distin- 
guished from commerce and transportation. Professor Jacob H. 
Hollander, of Johns Hopkins, said that the description of economic 
status rather than the narrative of economic development is the 
urgent need of economic study in the United States. Descriptive 


investigation, as distinct from historical study and local inquiry, 
] 


must bear the same relation to political economy that field-work does 


to geology and the clinic does to medicine. The immediate environ 


1 


ment should first be utilized as an economic laboratory for the devel 


opment of scientific spirit in economic study and sound method in 
economic research, and as the field from which bases of working 


hypotheses may be derived. Thereafter the investigator must ex- 


tend the range of his inquiry by visits to representative localities and 
even residence in them with a view to collecting wider and more 
varied data and to testing tentative conclusions. Such a procedure 
involves two essentials: leisure and resources. The investigators 
for scientific inquiry must certainly not be unduly absorbed by the 
routine engagement of the student or the teacher. With respect to 
resources, the investigator must be in command of funds sufficient 
to enable him to visit, and upon certain occasions temporarily to 
reside in representative localities for the purpose of gathering addi- 
tional evidence and of testing and verifying tentative conclusions. 
Here seems to lie the present prime usefulness of private or public 
endowment in economic research. 

Che business meeting, which was held Friday afternoon, showed 
that the affairs of the Association are in their customary prosperous 
condition, and that the various committees and commissions are 
working with zeal and success. In accordance with the desire of 
the round-table conference of state and local historical societies, a 
conference of such societies was appointed to be held in connection 
with the next annual meeting. Mr. Thomas MI. Owen was ap 
pointed chairman, and Professor Benjamin F. Shambaugh secretary. 
The request of the conference on the teaching of history in the ele- 
mentary school was answered by a resolution favoring the appoint- 
ment of a committee to investigate the subject and prepare a report 


on a course of history for elementary schoo's and the proper training 


of teachers for their work. The report of the treasvrer, Dr. Clarence 
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ibl his s ft records of the state in behalf of the com- 

SS1O1 Dr. Ek. C. Richardson reported that the bibliographical 

ttee had been engaged in making additions to the informa- 
tion collected by Professor W. H. Siebert concerning ¢ ctions of 
naterial on European history in American libraries. At present the 
ist is limited to special library collections and does not indicate indi- 
vidual books ; but the committee intends to make up a list of two or 
three thousand of the great series, with indication of the libraries in 
Which they be found. The work of the General mittee 
consisted preparing a list of persons eligible to membership in the 
\ssociation ind OT assistin the committee on the pt | I 
the Chicag eeting In arranging for a conference of representatives 
ot state and cal historical societies Che suecess of the con erence 
led to the appointment of a subcommittee, composed of Dr. R. G. 


Phwaites and Professors B. F. Shambaugh and F. L. Rilev. with the 


special task of reporting at a further conference upon the best 


methods of organization and work on the part of state and local 
historical societies. The General Committee, in addition to its usual 


duties, will undertake the preparation of a list of those members who 
are engaged in research, classifying them according to the fields in 
which they are at work. The committee will also investigate, in 
connection with other historical societies, the extent to which historic 
sites have been marked or otherwise accurately determined 

he Association voted to meet the coming vear in Baltimore and 


Washington, and in Providence in 1906. The committee on nom- 
g 


l 


inations, composed of Professors F. J. Turner, Charles H. Hull, and 


\. L. P. Dennis, proposed a list of officers, all of whom were chosen 
by the Association. Professor John B. McMaster was chosen presi 
dent; Judge Simeon E, Baldwin, first vice-president ; and Professor 
J. Franklin Jameson, second vice-president. Mr. A. Howard Clark, 
Professor Charles H. Haskins, and Dr. Clarence W. Bowen were 
reelected to their former positions. In the place of Dr. Herbert 
Putnam and Professor F. J. Turner, who had served three vears on 
the Council, were chosen Professor George P. Garrison and Dr. 


Reuben G. Thwaites. 


esident. Professor John Bach Me Master, 
Philadelphia. 


First Vice-president. Judge Simeon Eben [aldwin, 


New Haven, Conn. 
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Historical Manuscripts Commission Professor Edward G. 
Bourne, Yale University, chairman, Professor Frederick W. 
loore, Reuben Gold Thwaites, Esq., Worthington C. Ford, 
Isq., Professor Andrew C. McLaughlin, and Thomas M. 
Owen, Esq. 

Committee on the Justin Winsor Prise: Professor Charles M. 
\ndrews, Bryn Mawr College, chairman, Roger Foster, Esq., 
Professors Edward P. Cheyney, Charles H. Hull, and Willis- 
ton Walker. 

Committee o the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize Professor 
Charles Gross, Harvard University, chairman, Professors 
George L. Burr, Victor Coffin, James Harvey Robinson, and 
John M. Vincent. 

Public Archives Commission: Professor Herman V. Ames, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, chairman, Professors William \lac 
Donald, Herbert L. Osgood, Charles Ml. Andrews, and 


Edwin E. Sparks. 

Committee on Bibliography: Ernest C. Richardson, Esq., Prince- 
ton University, chairman, A. P. C. Griffin, Esq., George Iles, 
E-sq., William C. Lane, Esq.. Reuben G. Thwaites, Esq., and 
Professor Max Farrand. 

Committee on Publications: Professor Charles H. Haskins, 
Harvard University, chairman, A. Howard Clark, Esq., Pro- 
fessors Fred M. Fling. Samuel M. Jackson, Elizabeth K. 
Kendall, Anson D. Morse, and Earle W. Dow. 

General Committee: Professor Henry E. Bourne, Western Re- 
serve University, chairman, Reuben G. Thwaites, [Esq., Presi 
dent Lilian W. Johnson, Professors Charles H. Haskins, 
Lucey M. Salmon, John S. Bassett, William MacDonald, 
Frank H. Hodder, Franklin L. Riley, Benjamin F. Shan 
baugh, and Frederick G. Young (with power to add adjunct 
members ). 

Committee on History in Elementary Schools: Professor J. A. 
James, Northwestern University, chairman, Wilbur F. Gordy, 
Esq., Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass., Miss 
Mabel Hill, Lowell Normal School, J. H. Van Sickle, Esq.. 
Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore, Md., E. C. Brooks, 
Esq., Superintendent of Schools, Goldsboro, N. C., Professors 
Henry FE. Bourne, Western Reserve University, Julius Sachs, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and Henry W. 


Thurston, Chicago Normal School. 
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ancy and wealth. Philip II was not only a persecutor, he was a 
urderer and an adulterer. He hired assassins to take the life of 
s noble enemy William the Silent. It is by no means certain that 


the propensity to religious murder was universal or even general 
ong the people of that day. Nor was morality on this subject 
without a witness. Erasmus, invoking the judgment of Europe on 
the execution of Sir Thomas More, pleaded that no one during 
More's chancellorship had suffered death for heresy. More in his 
Utopia advocates the broadest principle of religious toleration. Can 
t be supposed that William the Silent or Henry IV would have 
burned people alive for misbelief? Was not the reaction in England 
against Queen Mary and her religion largely caused by the fires of 
Smithfield ? 

Comte’s series of historic epochs, distinguished by the progress 
of ideas from the theological and the metaphysical to the positive, 
cannot, it seems to me, be really identified; though, like many theo- 
ries incapable of perfect verification, it has shed important light on 
the subject. The identification of the metaphysical era is especially 
difficult. But I must not attempt the discussion of this complicated 
question here. I confine myself to the recognition of Comte’s merits 
as an earnest thinker and a devoted servant of humanity. Vico’s 
theory of historic cycles now hardly calls for examination; though 
Vico may claim the honor of having been the first to treat history 
philosophically, unless we include in philosophies of history a re- 
ligious survey such as that of Bossuet or an observation of political 
sequences such as that in the Politics of Aristotle. 

The crown of science is prediction. Were history a science, it 
would enable us to predict events. It is needless to say that the 
forecast of even the most sagacious of public men is often totally 
at fault with regard to the immediate future. On the brink of the 
great Revolutionary wars Pitt looked forward with confidence to a 
long continuance of peace. Palmerston, if he was rightly reported, 
deemed the cause of German unification hopeless at the moment 
when Bismarck was coming on the scene and unification was at hand. 

lhe philosophy of history, on the other hand, without affecting 
the character or claiming the prerogatives of a science, but simplv 
esting on the identity of human nature, traces past effects to their 
causes and from the continuance or recurrence of the cause predicts 
a recurrence of the effect. It discloses the interaction and the nature 
of all the forces and influences of which past history has been the 
outcome, ranging them in their order and trying to assign to each 


its part in the product. It frequently takes the form of separate 


treatises. But no historical work which shows the sequence of 


events, nothing in short t 
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tl lhe vast and infinitely complex frame with its boundless 
varie i ences and circumstances, while it affords abundant 
atter r fruitful remark, defies sweeping generalization. None 
of the sweeping generalizations, at least so far, has held its ground. 
\gain, we have a philosopher of mark who holds the apparently 
paradoxical doctrine that man has advanced by disregarding the 
ates of his individual reaso1 progress has been largely 
due to the action of man against his propensities and his apparent 
Iterest 1s true enough \ll self-sacrifice, patriotic devotion, and 
relig lom may be so described. But reason comprehends 
thre f the mental antecedents to action, whether selfish or 
inselfish or of whatever kind thev mav be; and we can no more act 
vainst the whole of the mental antecedents to action than a 
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Of Carlyle, what is to be said? Is his view of history to b 
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(reat en sent into the world: the soul of the whole world’s his 
tor «al he Col sidered, Were the histor, of these.” 
evidently is not philosophy (sreat men were not creators, but the 
consu ate products of their generation, giving its tendencies thx 
fullest « and reacting upon it by the force of thei venus. 
But they were its offspring, not its creators. What would Odin, if 
th Was such a an, have been without Norse tendencies and 
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What would Mahomet have been without Arabian tribal 


laism., and Christianitv : What would Luther have beet 


it the ferment of spiritual insurrection against Rome which 


its phases, historical as well as actual, intellectual as well as political 


before produced Wveliffe? What would Shakespeare have 
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that by the attractiveness of his style and his art as a narrator he 
made history popular and has imparted to countless readers a knowl- 


f it, true as to the main facts, though in some particulars 


ede 
INCOTTE¢ he sam iv be said of Robertson, whose Charles the 
Fifth is a broad and luminous treatment of a great subject, super- 
seded 1m bt in many respects by writers who have had access to 


further information, yet a good service rendered to the study of 


history in its day. Moreover, to instruct, touch, and elevate hu- 
manity a history must be human. It must be a lively presentation 
of character and action. Sociology is a thing by itself. So is 
every historical treatise written on the sociological principle. So are 


those special treatises on an infinite variety of subjects in which 


character and action have no place. If history ever does become 
science, a historical work will take the form of a scientific treatise. 
Reasons have been offered for doubting whether that day will ever 
come. 


Macaulay, himself the most brilliant of historians, in his essay 
on “ History ” says that to be a really great historian is perhaps 
the rarest of intellectual distinctions. ‘ The cause”, he says, 
‘may easily be assigned. This province of literature is a debateable 
land. It lies on the confines of two distinct territories. It is under 
the jurisdiction of two hostile powers; and, like other districts sim- 
ilarly situated, it is ill-defined, ill cultivated, and ill regulated. In- 
stead of being equally shared between its two rulers, the Reason 
and the Imagination, it falls alternately under the sole and absolute 
dominion of each. It is sometimes fiction. . It is sometimes theory. 
History, it has been said, is philosophy teaching by examples. Un- 
happily what the philosophy gains in soundness and depth, the ex- 
amples generally lose in vividness. A perfect historian must possess 
an imagination sufficiently powerful to make his narrative affecting 
and picturesque. Yet he must control it so absolutely as to content 
himself with the materials which he finds, and to refrain from sup- 
plying deficiencies by additions of his own. He must be a profound 
and ingenious reasoner. Yet he must possess sufficient self-com- 
mand to abstain from casting his facts in the mould of his hypothesis. 
Those who can justly estimate these almost insuperable difficulties 
will not think it strange that every writer should have failed, either 
in the narrative or in the speculative department of history.” 

Here, I think, we have a specimen of that love of antithesis which 
is rather a weakness of Macaulay. Setting aside Macaulay himself, 
it surely would be hard to say of Gibbon that he had failed in com- 
bining the philosophic with the narrative element. Exception may 
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the secondary-school instructor as to the university professor, is the 
incidental though necessary result of seminary work which is sought 
by all. The primary object is not to teach the facts of history but 
to teach the correct methods of dealing with the raw material from 
which the facts must be determined: of first judging its character 
and value; then of extracting from it all that it has to tell us, and 
not more than this; of determining as accurately as possible the 
degree of probability which attaches to the result; and finally of 
sions reached into a systematic and compre- 
hensive whole. \n essential characteristic of the work is_ the 
practice of these methods together by a number of students of 
about the same stage of advancement, and the resulting mutual 
criticism and stimulus of mind by mind. Any process by which the 
same results are reached in the individual student by himself, how 


ever effective it may be in scholarly training, is not properly to be 


called seminary work. Nor, in fact, are any of the incidental r 


Its—such as a knowledge of bibliography and the tools of t 


trade, or the ability to distinguish among the new books appearing 


from time to time those of real and seriovs scholarship from thos 
that have the form but not the substance—valuable as these mav be 
considered, the direct objects si ught. Phe real object of seminary 
work ts the training of the investigator, and the methods to be con 
sidered here are those that have this for their result and no others 

Che methods most frequently emploved in historical seminaries 
may, [ think, be brought into three classes, which I name fron 
what seems to be a distinguishing characteristic of each:’ (1) th 
intensive analysis method, in which the work consists primarily in 
the minute scrutiny and comparison of a small body of closely 
related material, or even of a single document: (2) the comparison 
and combination method, in which a group of connected sources of 
considerable extent, or a single one like a chronicle, is made the 
foundation of a series of studies ; and (3) the essay method, in which 
the work is done in essays on assigned topics prepared by members 
of the seminary. 

The characterization of seminary methods attempted in thes« 
names can be considered satisfactory only in a rough and tentative 


way, but it may perhaps serve the purpose of a preliminary classi 


this h is, so far as I know, a first attempt at classifying the methods 
commonly employed in seminary instruction, I cannot hope to have reached a final 
result, either in describing all the species of method, or in correctly indicating 
the points of strength or weakness in each, nor even perhaps in the number and 
distinguishing marks of the genera formed I shall be greatly obliged if 
Structors nd students of experience will send me such suggestions 1 crit 
t} 
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classes. [Peculiar and not very common qualities are demanded of 
the instructor if the work is to be made successful. He must him- 
the power of minute and keen analysis, of sharp insight 
into the meaning of his material. He must be able to see readily 


the bearing of one portion of it on another or of different docu- 


ments on each other, and also to see quickly and clearly what is 
implied but not said in the language used. And vet this must be 


all under the control of a sound faculty of critical judgment, con- 
‘ised in all directions, which will not allow these proc 
esses to be carried too far, and especially will not suffer too much 
ich is not expressed—the peculiar danger of this method 
of investigation. He must be willing to make very thorough prep 
aration of his material in advance and to hold back his conclusions 
while his seminary works through to conclusions of its own, and 
even to hold his own freely subject to modification or rejection in 
view of the new suggestions constantly coming forward. He must 
be able to weigh quickly the value of such new suggestions, to help 
onward the half-formed thought and to expose the weakness of the 
wrong or fruitless suggestion, to impress on every one the points 
of criticism and method constantly arising, and to keep the work 
] 


moving rapidly and all the members of the seminary at work to 


the full. 

It is probably true that in this list of qualities I have stated th 
ideal rather than anything that has ever been attained in actual prac- 
tice, but it is certainly true that qualities like these are demanded to 
make this method successful.!. With them or something near then:, 


At the time I was at the University of Leipzig, it was a student traditio 


that the seminary method of Professor Wilhelm Arndt, which was of this class, 
was e which he had learned in the seminary of Professor Georg Waitz, and 
that it reproduced |} direct descent through him Ranke’s original seminary 
method That this was Waitz’s only seminary method can, I think, hardly he 
true See Monod, Portraits et Souvenirs (Paris, 1807), 101 Waitz’s own 


description of his seminary method, with its brief remark about Ranke’s 
showing that this was a favorite but not the sole method with him, is worth 
quoting at length, as it is not easy of access 

Finen bestimmten Schriftsteller gelesen haben wir bei Ihnen zu meiner 
Zeit nicht, dass ich erinnere spater soll es haufiger geschehen seir Ich habe 
nur in einzelnen Semestern an einen oder den andern mittelalterlichen Autor 


angeknupft, Nith 


ird, Liudprand, Adam von Bremen. Zu andern Zeiten haben 
uns Rechtsdenkmaler, Stellen der Lex Salica, des Sachsenspiegels, oder wichtigere 
Urkunden der Verfassungsgeschichte, die Constitutio de expeditione Romana, 


der Landfriede von 1235, das Decret tiber die Papstwahl, die Magna Carta, 
beschaftigt Lieber noch habe ich kleine oder gréssere Untersuchungen iiber 


einzelne Fragen der Quellenkritik oder der Geschichte selbst in den Zusammen 


kiinften vorgenommen und habe sie schrittweise mit den Theilnehmern durch- 
gefuhrt manche kleine Abhandlung, die spater verdffentlicht ward, ist so 
entstanden Besonderen Werth aber habe ich immer darauf gelegt, dass die 


alteren Mitglieder selbstandige Arbeiten unternahmen. Die Wahl des Gegen- 
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is far less likely to pass over some essential feature of the case 
because his analysis of his material has been defective. The peculiar 
training which this method of seminary work ought to give in espe- 
cial degree is less necessary for the investigator who proposes to 


lo his work in modern history than for the medievalist; that it is 


really of great importance for him also admits of no question. Che 
habit of questioning one’s material sharply for its full meaning with 
the keen perception of a trained analyzer, whatever sort of material 
it may be, is of the greatest value; and some modern material, like 
letters, ex parte statements, etc., demands such questioning as much 
as medieval documents. but analysis is not the sole nor indeed the 
chief object of this method; the general sharpening of the critical 
faculty, which is in peculiar degree its result, and the practice which 
it gives in all sorts of method, make some training in the processes 
of intensive analysis of value to the worker in every field of history. 

In the second class I have intended to group those methods in 
which, to describe a typical form, some one text, alone or with a 
closely-related group of texts, is made the basis of a long-continued 
study, the object being not merely the close scrutiny of the text so 
used, but also the correction and enlargement of the results obtained 
from it by evidence drawn from many subsidiary sources. The 
especial characteristic of this method is less that of internal analysis 
than in the first class, but is rather that of comparison and com- 
bination, the specific object being to determine just what modifica- 
tion, what rejections, corrections, or additions, should be made to 
the text that is made the foundation of the course by information 
derived from the other sources. It finds its usual application to 
narratives covering a considerable period, like chronicles, the re- 
ports of an ambassador, a diary, a series of letters, or any similar 
body of continuous material. In some cases a single text is made 


le material of study; but such seminaries, if effec- 


to furnish the s 
tive, are apt to fall rather into the first class: and, if ineffective, 
they are apt to degenerate into exercises but little if any better than 
ordinary college recitations and should then be omitted from con- 
sideration. The essential mark of this class should be critical com- 
parison and combination. Seminaries in which specific problems 
either unconnected or forming a connected series, proposed by in- 
structor or students or suggested by the literature of the subject. are 
studied by bringing together and examining the possible sources, 
and those in which the history of an age or of a historical move- 
ment is made the subject of a similar examination belong in this 


class 1f the main work of comparison and combination is done in 


the seminary session, although no one source mav be made the cen- 
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relation which it bears in general to the other sources, and represents 
his particular source in the meetings of the seminary. In_ this 
method the work of actual comparison, and of reaching a result based 
on all the sources, is done in the sessions by all the members of the 
seminary together. Here the essay is impossible, and an important 
part of each week’s work may be regularly expected from each man. 
It is, however, in the necessity of individual assignment that the 
weakness of this method under both forms lies. It is not an uncom- 
mon case, particularly in seminaries of the first subdivision, that most 
of the members of the seminary make no outside preparation except 
on their portion of the material. In consequence intelligent question 
and criticism come only from the instructor and from one or two 
who have taken the pains to study the whole material, and for the 
majority the exercise is one of observation, not one in which they 
themselves go through the work. In seminaries of the second sub- 
division this is equally true of all that portion of the work which 
goes before the actual comparison, very often the only portion that 
can be made to involve some of the most important critical training 
the determining of the value of the individual text and of the rela- 


tion in which it ought scientifically to stand to the whole body of 


material used. The only defense against this weakness is to be 
found, as in all such cases, in the instructor. If he has the power 


of inciting an interest in the general subject as it unfolds from week 
to week, of bringing out clearly every detail of it, and of keeping 
all at work during the session hour, it may be in great degree over- 
come, It must be said, however, that the incompetent instructor 
who finds himself obliged to conduct a seminary course sometimes 
finds in this method a refuge from his difficulties, and is able to give 
the appearance of work to what has little of the reality. I have 
seen seminaries of this type in operation which seemed to me to 
have practically no value, but it is true that this method is not that 
most often chosen to conceal, perhaps from oneself, a lack of ability 
to do the real work for which the seminary is intended. For train- 
ing in continuous narrative history it is, in my opinion, under a 
competent instructor the best of the three methods, easily made to 
cover more completely the necessary points of method than the third, 
and more naturally to form the basis of constructive work than the 
first. 

In the third class I would put together those forms of the sem- 
inary in which the work consists chiefly in the preparation of essays 
on assigned topics, which are then read to the seminary and sub- 


jected to its criticism. Nearly all the seminaries of this class fall 


into one or the other of two subdivisions: first. those in which each 
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f method in these processes, and of order, perspective, and formula- 
tion in the final result, then it is accomplishing fully the work in 
tended. Criticism of this sort, however, is by no means easy and 
s sometimes not possible. In the first place, it requires from the 
critic a knowledge of the material on whicn the essay 1s based equal, 
r nearly equal, to that of the writer, and this is provided for, in the 
ise of the student at least, in some forms only of this class. In 
1 second place, it requires the peculiar rhetorical faculty of detect 
ing in the completed essay the processes of construction, and of 
bringing them out in the criticism in such a way as to make clear 
the faults of method; and this is a very rare gift, as the history of 
the English department of any university will probably show.’ | 


1 


more important still is the fact that, in America at least, instructors 
will in most cases hesitate at that sharpness of analysis and criticism 
which is really necessary if it is to be most useful, and that the 
student will hardly endure it. We are too thin-skinned a race to 
enforce or submit to this method in its most effective form. rhe 
sort of criticism which goes on sometimes in German seminaries of 
this class would, | think, be impossible in this country unless in 
exceptional cases; and, while it would be quite possible to divest the 
process of some of its European harshness without loss, it would be 
ily difficult for the American instructor or student to ac- 
quire that feeling of impersonalness in the matter which is most 
essential. Really effective criticism is far more easv in the constant 
give-and-take natural to the forms of seminary work that are con 
cerned primarily with the process rather than the resut. It is then 
a part of the game to which each in quick turn submits, the in 
structor like the student if he is really leading the work as he should. 
These considerations tend, in my opinion, to the conclusion that 
where the object is to give the student instruction and practice in 
the methods of historical criticism, in the correct preparation, an- 
alvsis, and combination of his material, and thorough discipline of 


the critical judgment, the essav method is likely to be the least use 


ful and in some cases of no use at all If the student is to obtain 
his sole training in seminaries of a single tvpe only, this is the least 
effective of the three. lo this must be added the fact that it is in 


this form of seminary that the inefficient instructor gets most easil\ 
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vhich a bow aterial studied in common DV Way Ot introduction, 
nd providing common basis of knowledge for mutual criticis! 


furnishes topics for essays by all the members of the seminary, it 


will be in position to offer to its students the seminary advantages 
which are practically the best possible. In calling attention to th 
points of strength and weakness of each form of seminary here dis 
cussed, it has not been my purpose to criticize any form unfavorably, 
or to indicate a personal judgment in favor of one rather than an- 
other method Chere is in my opinion no ideally best method. 


What is best in cach case is a special question to be determined by 
the particular circumstances and by the preferences and capabilities 
of the instructor. It has rather been my purpose to point out what 
needs to be guarded against in each method, or supplemented by 
combination with another, in order to make its efficiency more nearly 
perfect. In the conduct of every seminary, of whatever form, there 
are, | think, three things that should always be striven for: (1) that 
each student should go through, as nearly as possible, all the work 
of the seminary himself and through all the processes and steps of 
historical method; (2) that in each session of the seminary every 
student, as nearly as possible, should take part in the work, and that 
no one should be allowed to fall back into the position of an ob 
server; (3) that in all the work of the seminary there should be no 
let-up of adequate, searching, and severe but kindly criticism. These 
things seem to me essential to the highest success in any method, 
and with them any method will accomplish valuable results. 

When all has been said, however, we must not overlook the fact 
that the seminary method is not the only one for the training of 
historical scholars. The name “ seminary” has in itself no talis 
manic property. Aly own belief is that if the German universities 
had developed their higher instruction by a natural process of growth 
out of something like our early system of college recitations, as we 
should undoubtedly have done if our higher educational forms had 
grown up without influence from abroad, the seminary never would 
have existed as a distinct institution. Precisely the same result 
would have been accomplished in courses of study not distinguished 
by name or character from the ordinary work of the university, 
and the work would have been done with equal efficiency and with 
less self-consciousness. As it is, we have the seminary, and the re- 
sult is not to be regretted. But we should recognize the fact that 
is is practically what happens in courses in diplomatics and paleography 
Many courses in the Ecole des Chartes, and those of the London School of 


Economics and Political Science conducted by Mr. Hubert Hall, te mention only 


those of whicl have some personal knowledge, are really seminary courses 


whether they bear the name er not, and this must be generally true, I think 
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THE EARLY LIFE OF OLIVER ELLSWORTH 


\MERICANS nowadays display but little fondness for the earlier 
periods of our national history. Perhaps one reason is that along 
with our astounding growth in territory and power and wealth 
there has grown up in us a pride of mere bigness that makes us 
inpatient of the little things it all began with. \nother reason may 
be that we have wandered so far awayv—and more ways than one 
from those ideals which the founders, whenever we turn back to 
them, seem to be forever holding up to us, not without an effect of 
warning and reproach. But | think that many of us may also be 
rendered skittish of Revolutionary history and biography from our 
distaste for the kind of fervor with which they are commended to us 
Che zeal displaved in celebratii the founders is too often merely 
partizan or merely academic or merely antiquarian—or merely fem 
Inline (Of late a journalistic impulse has set some rather clever 
pens to work, revamping our oldest stories, upsetting our most 
dignified traditions, and disturbing our reverence for our greatest 
national characters. ut this brisk iconoclasm reflects too clearl 
the commercial motive which is now so dominant in all our journal 
ism to take strong hold of anv but a rather shallow class of minds. 

In one way or another, however, by partizans or antiquaries. 
by learned professors or by clever space-writers, by pious descend 
ants or by women’s clubs, all but a verv few of the leading actors 
in our earlier scenes have been from time to time sufficiently, if not 


alwavs quite fittingly, bewritten and belauded. John Marshall's 


fame is still, it is true, for want of a competent biographer, one of 


aguest of our national possessions; and even of Washington 


there is not vet a written life of a preéminence comparable with 


that of his career and character. But I think no other in the whok 
list of Revolutionists and founders is at present in quite such danger 
of losing his right place and rank as Oliver Ellsworth, of Connecti- 
cut. Historians apart, and a few lawvers with a historical turn 
ot mind, the chances are that not one in a hundred of his country 
nen knows to-day a single fact about him, save that he was once, for 
a little while, chief justice of our highest court. Two brief accounts 
f him were published about the middle of the last century, but both 
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figure as Washington and Franklin, while the actual lead in the 


debating fell most naturally to Madison and Randolph and Morris 
and Wilson. When he became a senator, Ellsworth’s real leadership 


was never clear to his contemporaries, for the debates were secret, 
and men like Robert Morris and Richard Henry Lee were once 
again his fellows. As chief justice he followed Rutledge ; but Rut- 
ledge’s service was so short that Ellsworth might as well have had 
John Jay for his immediate predecessor; and his immediate suc 
cessor, who held the place a third of a century, was probably the 


greatest judge in the whole long history of English and American 


jurisprudence. Turning his hand to diplomacy, Ellsworth made a 
very important treaty with France. But Jay's treaty with England, 


negotiated but a few vears earlier, had become the target of the 
Opposition in its fiercest attacks; it attained, therefore, by party 
controversy, a celebrity which neither Ellsworth’s nor any other 
later treaty has ever rivaled. Even in his capacity of Connecticut 
leader and representative, Ellsworth was again and again the col 
league of Roger Sherman, an elder if not a better statesman. 

That he belonged to the little colony of Connecticut may also, 
not unreasonably, be set down as a sort of mishap to his fame. He 
himself was very far indeed from thinking it a misfortune. ‘ I have 
visited several countries,” he said, when he was growing old, * and 
I like my own the best. I have been in all the states of the Union, 
and Connecticut is the best state. Windsor is the pleasantest town 
in the State of Connecticut, and I have the pleasantest place in the 
town of Windsor. I am content, perfectly content, to die on the 


1 But it is no controversion of his lovalty 


banks of the Connecticut.” 
to hold that from the banks of the Charles or the Hudson or the 
Potomac he might have found a shorter path to eminence among 
his contemporaries and to the reverence of later generations. If he 
had lived in any one of the bigger colonies, leadership in Congress 
and Convention would doubtless have been easier to win. \ 
New England worthy, he would have stood a better chance of com- 
petent literary celebration if he had belonged to Massachusetts 
\mericans from all quarters have long been content to learn their 
country’s history from a group of writers who, since their own 
homes have been in eastern Massachusetts, naturally enough, and 
with a spirit that ought to be emulated rather than reviled, have 
guarded from oblivion the great men of their own famous common 
wealth. Had Ellsworth been of these. he would doubtless have 
found a competent biographer among the men of letters of Boston 
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the general scheme of our government no other state contributed so 


much of what was new, of what was American. Such a claim, from 
such a source, is enough to arrest one’s attention, even though the 
various chronicle of Massachusetts distract from one side, while on 
the other side there bulks the central importance of the greatest 
of our states and cities. 

The ancient town of Windsor, a few miles north of Hartford, 1s 
at the center of Connecticut’s most charming stretch of country. It 
is the center also of much of what is best and strongest in the tradi- 
tions of the litthke commonwealth. Ancient Windsor” now, the 
place was at least Old Windsor to the generation that fought the 
War of Independence. Along its main street, which follows for 
some miles a slight ridge or sand-bank parallel to the broad and 
straight Connecticut river, scores of colossal elms, and an extraordi- 
nary number of good colonial houses behind them, bear witness to its 
age. It was. in fact, one of the three towns with which Connecticut 
history began: and throughout the colonial period, the Revolution, 
and the early vears of independence, it contributed to the service of 
the colony and the state a long list of honorable names. They are, 
with very few exceptions, names that clearly reveal the source of 
the first immigration in the great middle class of English society. 
The only perceptible admixtures are Scotch, or Scotch-Irish, and 
Huguenot French. On the gravestones of the old Windsor buria!- 
ground one finds the epitaphs of generation after generation of Allens 
and Allvns, Bissells, Browns, Cookes, Drakes, Edwardses, Egeles- 
tons, Ellsworths, Enos, Fillevs, itches, Gaylords (originally Gaillard 
and French), Gilletts (originally Gillette and also French), Grants, 
Griswolds, Havdens, Loomises, Mathers, Newberrvs, Phelpses, 
Pinnevs, Rockwells, Sills, Stileses, Stoughtons, Thralls, and Wol- 
cotts. The same names have appeared and reappeared at frequent 
intervals for two centuries and a half in the public records of the 
town, the colony, the state. Several have risen, on the wider field 
of the national service, to very high distinction. Generals and 
judges and admirals, inventors and men of letters, leaders in great 
business enterprises, congressmen and senators, and at least one 
President, have traced their descent from the men who came to 
Windsor when the country all about it was a wilderness. The two 
Windsor names which emerged into the clearest light between the 
settlement and the Revolution were those of Edwards and Wolcott. 
In that part of the town which lay to the eastward of “the great 
river’, Jonathan Edwards was born: and for a hundred and fifty 


years there was scarcely a single Windsor generation that did not 


look to a Wolcott as the foremost citizen. 
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Che first of the Ellsworths came about tl 
teenth century. Whence he came is not precis known; tl 
derived conjecture is, from Yorkshire, where the name is still quit 
common.! Neither is it known precisely when | 
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man of good sense, including a sense of humor, and that in person 
he was tall and strong. His wife was a Grant.’ Their seventh child 
and fourth son, born in 1709, was christened David, and it is “ Capt. 
David Ellsworth” (this time with two I’s) on his gravestone. The 
title was not an empty one, for he served in the War of the Spanish 
Succession, known in America as the Old French War, and in 1745 
commanded a company from Windsor at the famous siege of Louis- 
burg. Returning in safety from that expedition, which was by no 
means a holiday affair, he lived to the eve of the recognition of the 
colonies’ independence, and nearly all his life he was selectman of 
his native town. Inheriting a hundred pounds, he had the industry 
and the shrewdness to accumulate a considerable estate, and to win 
the reputation of being an excellent farmer. A grandson has re- 
corded that ‘“ He had much cunning, or quick wit, and very sound 
judgment ”.* His wife, who was Jemima Leavitt, of the neighboring 
village of Suffield, is somewhat formidably described as “a lady of 
excellent mind, good character, and pious principles”. Surviving 
him, she was married again, at the age of sixty-two, to a wealthy 
citizen of East Windsor.’ 

The highest and stateliest of all the monuments in the Ellsworth 
family group, rising up from the rear of the pleasant little burial- 
ground behind the old First Church, and overlooking the little river, 
marks the grave of Oliver, the second son and second child of Captain 
David and his wife Jemima. He was born on the twenty-ninth of 
April, 1745, and belongs, therefore, to the generation that came to 
its prime about the beginning of the War of Independence. 

It is necessary to be brief with his childhood and boyhood, for 
little or nothing is known of his life in this early period. A farmer’s 


boy in a provincial country town, he was doubtless accustomed to 
frugal fare, simple amusements, and hard, wholesome tasks. 3e- 
yond question he was from his childhood made familiar with the 
doctrine and observance of the Congregational church, the estab- 
lished church of the colony. Since Connecticut from a very early 
period had maintained an excellent school system, supported by tax- 
ation, and since Windsor was an old town of considerable wealth, we 
are also reasonably sure that his early schooling was as good as could 
be had anywhere in the colonies. But what sort of pupil he was, 


or indeed what sort of boy he was, we do not know. One.fact, how- 
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maticks. In the Fourth Year Metaphysics and Ethics .. . but 
every Saturday Shall Especially be alloted to the Study of Divinity.” 
It was useless to ask for more, or for any variation in the programme. 
The teaching force was too small to give well even what was offered. 
Each of the two or three tutors was responsible for all the instruc- 
tion, in all branches, that was given to the class or section under his 
especial care. 

The vear before Ellsworth entered, there had been so much dis- 
order that a petition, prepared, no doubt, by enemies of President 
Clap, had been presented to the general assembly of the colony, 
asking an investigation. “ There has been a tumult,” a trustee wrote, 
“the Desk pulled down, the Bell-case broken, and the bell ringing in 
the night, Mr. Boardman the tutor beaten with clubbs *'—which 
was clearly contrary to rule, for penal law number 19 expressly pro- 
vided: “If any Scholar Shall make an assault upon the Person of 
the President or either of the Tutors or Shall wound, Bruise or 
Strike any of Them, He Shall forthwith be Expelled.” Similar 
disorders arose from time to time until, in 1765-1766, the climax 
came in a practically unanimous signed petition of the students for 
the removal of President Clap. During the last term of that year 
not more than two-thirds of the student body was in attendance. 
It is not surprising, when one remembers that this was the time of 
the struggle over the Stamp Act, to find the state of affairs in the 
college attributed to the spirit of resistance to arbitrary rule which 
was rising throughout the colonies. General Gage, at Boston, re- 
> Young 


Roswell Grant, of the class of 1765, wrote home to his father at 


ferred to Yale in 1765 as a “seminary of democracy ”’. 


Windsor that he would be very glad of a cheese, but added: “ Shall 
not want that Cherry [sherry] vou Reserved for me before vacancy, 
as all the Scholars have unanimously agreed not to Drink any foreign 
spirituous Liquors any more.’ It is clear that undergraduate Yale 
was at least as patriotic as it was rebellious. 

Ellsworth’s share in these activities, patriotic and rebellious, can- 
not now be ascertained. He appears, however, in at least two cases 
of discipline on the records of the faculty.° His prime offense in the 
first case, in July, 1763, was the puzzling misdemeanor of joining 
with ten others, in the evening, “to scrape and clean the college 
vard”’; but a second count arraigned him and his comrades for 

'Jbid., 68 

2 Ibid 
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+ Transcripts from the faculty records, which were kindly made for me by 
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For Ellsworth’s career at Princeton, tradition 1s iost the only 
source of information; the written records of the immediate govern- 


ment of the College of New Jersey in colonial times are not pre- 


served Younger than either Yale or Harvard, Princeton was also 
smaller; there can hardly have been a hundred students when Ells- 
worth entered. Age and size apart, it differed from the other two 

ainly by the strong infusion of Calvinism in its theology and of 


Scotch and Scotch-Irish blood in its membership. John Wither- 


spoon had not yet consented to come over from Scotland and 


head the institution, but President Samuel Finley (1761-1766) 
was a Scotch-Irish Presbyterian minister with a great reputation 
in the middle colonies and Virginia. 

In respect of the curriculum and the number of teachers, Prince- 
ton offered to voung Ellsworth no more than Yale had offered; but 
it was apparently rather more fortunate in its tutors, and in the 
spirit that informed both the teachers and the taught. The arts of 
speaking and writing, in particular, appear to have been taught 
uncommonly well and studied with extraordinary enthusiasm. It is 
certain that of all the colonial colleges, Harvard and William and 
Mary not excepted, no other was at this time training so many de- 
baters for the Continental Congress and the still undreamed-of 
Constitutional Convention.* Waightstill Avery, Ellsworth’s com- 
panion in migration, had before him a good career in public life in 
North Carolina. In the class which they joined, numbering but 
thirty-one, and a large class for Princeton, were Luther Martin of 
Marvland, and at least three others with parts to play in the coming 
political changes. William Paterson, graduated the year before, was 
living in the village and in constant association with his younger 
mates. benjamin Rush, John Henry, Tapping Reeve, Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge, Philip Freneau, Henry Lee, Pierrepont Edwards, 
Gunning bedford, James Madison, and Aaron Burr were all in 
classes close before or after Ellsworth’s class of 1706. Of those 
students who were not, as the event proved, in training for statesman- 
ship, fully half were preparing for the ministry. It is no wonder 
that courses in oratory and composition were popular, or that the 
Stamp Act controversy aroused at Princeton even more discussion 


than at Yale. 


For Prince na this time see Tohr M iclean, History f the College of 
New Jersey (2 vols., Philadelphia, 1877 John De Witt and Jesse Lynch Wil 
liams Princeton ", in Universities and their Sons, I, 439 568 ; Gaillard Hunt, The 
Life of James Madison (New York, 1902), chap. ii; Woodrow Wilson and John 
De Witt in M rial | I f the Sesquicentennial Celebration f Princeton 
University (New York, 1898), 102-131, 315 ff 
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habit of caution and to develop the instinct for compromise which 
were, later, conspicuous characteristics. At any rate, he had got 
what few but the wealthiest voung colonials could have—an educa- 
tion a long way from home. 

When, however, he went back to Connecticut, his father had not 
relinquished the plan of making him a minister. He accordingly 
spent the next year in the study of theology under Dr. John Smalley, 
of New Britain, a young clergyman of parts, who rose to influence 
and distinction.” But Ellsworth had by this time a clear bent toward 
the law. When Dr. Smalley directed him to prepare his first ser- 
mon, the first ten sheets of his manuscript were given over to careful 
definition of his terms.* His teacher and his father were at length 
persuaded that his mind and tastes were better suited to the bar than 
to the pulpit. 

It was four years, however, before he was admitted to the bar; 
and for those four years, from 1767 to 1771, the record of his life 
is very scant. He studied law under the first Governor Griswold 
and under Jesse Root, of Coventry, a young attorney with whom he 
was later associated in the Continental Congress, and whose name 
appears many times in the public records of Connecticut. But Ells- 
worth can hardly have given the whole of the four years to his 
studies. In one account of his life it is stated that he taught school 
for a little while’—an experience curiously common in the lives 
of eminent Americans. When he began practice as a lawver, he was 
in debt, and a natural inference is that after he abandoned theology 
his father made no further expenditures for his education. 

In any case, however, his education in the law could not have 
been elaborate. There were no law-schools in the colonies. The 
people of Connecticut were thought to be peculiarly and perversely 
litigious, but the Commentaries of Blackstone were still unknown 
among them. The first American edition of the work was printed 
in 1771 or 1772, and a copy with Ellsworth’s name and the date 1774 
on the fly-leaf is still in existence‘; one conjectures that he never 
possessed the book, probably never even saw it, until he had been 
several years in practice. His text-books were Matthew Bacon’s 
Abridgment of the Law and Giles Jacob’s Law-Dictionary.*’ In fact, 

* James Hammond Trumbull, The Memorial History of Hartford County (2 
vols., Boston, 1886), II, 309-310. 

* Centennial Papers of the General Conference of the Congregational Churches 
f Connecticut (Hartford, 1877), 107-108 

James B. Longacre and James Herring, National Portrait Gallery, IV (Phila- 
delphia, 1839), article on Ellsworth, 2 (102). 

*WLilliam] B[liss], “ Chief-Justice Ellsworth and his Times”, in New York 
Evening Post, April 9, 1875 

5 Henry Flanders, The Lives and Times of the Chief Justices of the Supreme 
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were familiarly cited in the Connecticut courts, the means of stu 

ing them were scant and crude. (Good law-libraries were extremely 
rare, and the labors of the colonial lawyer were not made casy 
treatises and digests. It is altogether improbable that Ellsworth p 

sessed, at the outset of his professional career, any such stor 
} 


we required Of Ni all CX 


of facts or principles as would now jut f 
amination for admission to the bar of any New England state. Y: 
the way he did learn the law was not unlike the method of studying 


and teaching it which has come of late into very wide accepta 


He mastered it only by searching out and storing in his mind the 
principles at the heart of particular cases. In that process is in- 
volved the essence of the modern cast -systen and it is doubtful 
if a better training for the reason has ever been devised. 


But the opportunity to learn law even in this way was for a time 


¢ 


withheld. Cases to study and to try were not immediately forthcom 


in Ellsworth had first to undergo a discipline in patience and 


frugality which seems to have been severe enough to make his pro- 
fessional career in all respects representative. Somebody has said 
that poverty and an early marriage make the best beginning of a 
lawyer's life; and both were in his portion. To pay the del 


curred while he was preparing for the bar he had but one resource: 


a tract of woodland on the Connecticut which had come to him by 
inheritance or gift.” He tried in vain to sell the land, and then, 
shouldering an ax, attacked the timber, for which there was a mar? 


ket at Hartford. In this way he cleared himself of his debt. But 


for three years after his admission to the bar his professional earn- 


ings, by his own account, were but three pounds, Connecticut cur 

rency. And yet, in 1772, a vear after his admission, he was married 
His bride was Abigail, the daughter of Mr. William Wolcott, of 

East Windsor, a gentleman of substance and distinction, and a met 


ber of that same Wolcott family which had held so high a plac 


Ephraim Kirby, Reports Cases Adjudged 
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in the community from the very beginning. The tradition is that 
when Ellsworth made his first visit at the Wolcott house, he called 
for an elder sister, but that the black eyes of Abigail, who sat de- 
murely carding tow in the chimney-corner, made him change his 
mind, and the next time he went there he called for her.’ A portrait 
of her, painted when she was in middle life, suggests rather the good 
and cheerful housewife than the sort of colonial beauty whom 
Colonial Datmnes are now so fond of celebrating. One or two anec- 
dotes, however, present her to posterity as an uncommonly loving 
and lovable woman. She was given to charity, and her life abounded 
in kindness to all about her. That a briefless young lawyer could 
win, apparently without objection from her family, the daughter of 
so re spectable a house is evidence of the wholesome democracy in 
which they lived. It is evidence, too, of the simplicity and strength 
of their affection for each other. That, happily, was strong enough 
to last them through their lives. The biographer of Ellsworth is 
often tempted to complain of the scarcity of purely personal details; 
but he is happily spared the temptation to stir the interest of his read- 
ers with any parade of family skeletons. In all that pertained to his 
family and his home, Ellsworth was both wise and fortunate. 

The two began life on a farm which belonged to Ellsworth’s 
father, and which the son now took over to cultivate, either, it seems, 
on shares, or on a lease for rent.* It lay in the northwest part of 
old Windsor, which was then called Wintonbury, and is now called 
Bloomfield. The land was unfenced, and Ellsworth with his own 
hands cut and split the rails and built a fence about it. Too poor to 
hire a servant, he did himself all the heavier household chores, and 
twice a day when court was in session he walked the ten miles 
between his home and his office in Hartford. Once, when a 
wealthier neighbor passed him in a carriage and told him that a man 
in his position ought to be riding and not walking, Ellsworth cheer- 
fully replied that everybody must walk some time or other in his 
life, and that he for his part preferred to do his walking while he 
was young and strong. Of course we are also told, for a climax 
to the story, that a time came later when Ellsworth kept a carriage 
and his neighbor had to walk.’ 

The farm must have been the young man’s main support during 
the year or two longer that he had to wait for his first important 
case. He became an intelligent and zealous farmer; that is more 
than conjecture. [Dut neither this nor his study of the law can be 


' Jabez H. Hayden, in Memorial History of Hartford County, II, 565. 
* Wood MS.; Flanders, II, 61. 
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among them. Where all were so free to live their individual lives 
according to their own ideals, some were surely selfish as well as 
self-contained. Where so large a number were religious, some were 
doubtless sanctimonious and hypocritical. 

hut if we judge them in the mass, it is hard to match them for 
competency in the management of their own affairs, whether as in- 
dividuals or in bodies politic, or for fidelity to their difficult ideals. 
By Ellsworth’s time, the Puritan theology was already relaxed into 
a fairly livable creed. Before he died, the Unitarian movement was 
already begun in Massachusetts. A general broadening of ideas and 
sympathies accompanied the religious change. Sloughing off the 
worst defects of its quality, New England society displayed during 
the first half of the nineteenth century a spectacle of intelligence, of 
energy, and of general healthfulness and soundness which has prob- 
ably never been surpassed. 

Ellsworth, whatever slight vagaries he had exhibited in his boy- 
hood, took imto his nature and kept throughout his life the best 
characteristics of his kind. He came to his fine opportunities a com- 
pletely grown-up man, a quick but ready man, thoughtful and 
deeply religious, but also ardent, industrious, practical, and shrewd. 
For the rest, he had got from his ancestors and his healthful country 
life a superb endowment of physical strength and hardiness. Ac- 
cording to the family tradition, his height was six feet two, and he 
was broad-shouldered and robust. His countenance was not posi- 
tively handsome. If we may judge from his portraits, until age and 
suffering had softened it, there was neither sweetness nor distinction 
in his face; but he had the strong jaws, the long chin, the firm lips, 
the steady eves which always indicate the man of purpose and per- 
sistency. But to an unimaginative man, with little or nothing of the 
artist or the actor in his nature, a body and presence such as Ells 
worth’s was of far less advantage before the public than it might 
have been had his temperament been different. He used and valued 
his bodily endowment for hard work rather than for display. The 
interest of his life is not to be found in dramatic exhibitions of any 
sort. It lies, rather, in the tasks which his hand found to do—tasks 
whose value and importance we cannot even vet feel sure that we 
have measured. He brought to his life-work talents which cannot 
be called extraordinary in themselves; but he plied them with abund- 
ant energy, he ruled them with strong will, he devoted them always 
to high purposes; and he made them serve. 

The beginning of his rise to eminence was professional success; 


and this, when it did come, seems to have come both swiftly and 


abundantly. According to his early biographers, a single case, in- 


™ 
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volving an important legal principle, proved to be the sort of 


tunity that leads to countless others. The voung law 
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of course unknown; nor did daily newspapers spread before their 
readers detailed narratives of his causes. Compared with our pres- 
, the reporting of that dav, both official and unofficial, was 
bafilingly meager. Moreover, Ellsworth himself, though by no 
means slow of speech, was curiously averse to the pen.’ There can 
scarcely be another man of comparable importance in our history who 
has left behind him so few papers of any sort in his own handwrit- 
ing. Not one of his court speeches is preserved to us. It is quite 
probable that none was ever written out. Even his briefs are 
said to have been exceptionally condensed, setting forth only the 
principal headings of his arguments. 

Fortunately, however, a number of his contemporaries have left 
us their impressions of Ellsworth as an advocate; and of those con- 
temporaries several were themselves of an eminence to give their 
judgments weight. One, at least, is better known to-day than Ells- 
worth is; his name, indeed, is quite probably familiar to more Eng- 
lish-speaking people than any other American name but Washing- 
ton’s. In 1779, voung Noah Webster was a student in Ellsworth’s 
office: and an inmate of his home. Many vears later, Webster's 
eldest daughter was married to one of Ellsworth’s sons.* This per- 
sonal association may perhaps have heightened the lexicographer’s 
opinion of the statesman’s importance, for Webster was given to 
dilating on all things in any way related to his own career. But he 
was also trained to state facts carefully; and to Joseph Wood, ElIs- 
worth’s son-in-law and biographer, he once declared that Ellsworth, 
even at the time when Webster was in his office, had usually on his 
docket from a thousand to fifteen hundred cases.* In fact, Webster 
added, there was scarcely a case tried in which Ellsworth was not 
of counsel on one side or the other, and his mind was under a con- 
stant strain throughout the sessions. Sometimes, from sheer phys- 
ical weariness, he would gird his loins with a handkerchief as he rose 
for an argument in some new case. Perhaps the number of his cases 
is partly explained by the statement that he excelled in nisi prius 
his same Elsworth is a striking instance how powerful a man may be 


in some departments of the mind and defective in others. All-powerful and 


eloquent debate, he is, notwithstanding, a miserable draftsman.” 


William Maclay (edited by Edgar S. Maclay, New York. 18900). 260 But Wood, 


Ellsworth’s son-in-law, attributes to caution his aversion to writing He had, 
according to Wood, a settled conviction that it is dangerous and mischievous 
for public men to use the pen freely, and he accordingly made it a rule to make 
ill his manuscripts as brief as possible Wood MS 

2 Horace | Scudder, Noah Webster, in American Men of Letters Series 
Boston, 1882), 9; Chauncey A. Goodrich, in his revision of Webster's Dictionary 
(Springfield, Mass., 1851), xv, xxii 
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ittempts at portraiture agree fairly well among themselves. They 
seem also to confirm his own conclusion that he lacked imagination ; 
but in other respects they by no means sustain his extremely modest 


estimate of his gifts. Dr. John Trumbull, the author of M/c/ingal, 
was doubtless the best wit in the colony, if not in all the colonies, 
and hardly, therefore, the sort of man to grow enthusiastic over a 
display of mere unillumined energy in oratory. He was also himself 
a lawyer and a judge. And he has left a good comparison between 
the two foremost advocates of the bar to which he belonged. ‘ When 


Dr. Johnson rose to address a jury,” he said, “ the polish and beauty 


of his style, his smooth and easy tlow of words, and sweet, melodious 
voice, accompanied with grace and elegance of person and manner, 
delighted and charmed his hearers. But, when Ellsworth rose, the 
jury soon began to drop their heads, and, winking, looked up through 
their evebrows, while his eloquence seemed to drive every idea into 
their very skulls in spite of them.”? Johnson*, though now but 
little known, was no mean figure to be thus put forward first in order 
to a climacteric contrast. The son of the first president of King’s 


College—an office he himself in time succeeded to—and the holder 
of degrees from Yale, Harvard, and Oxford, he had enjoyed and 
profited by still another opportunity to acquire culture; for he had 
represented Connecticut several vears at court. It is said that while 
he lived in London he was admitted to that remarkable circle which 
gathered round another and more famous Dr. Samuel Johnson, and 
that he won the great man’s distinguished regard. Active in the 
Stamp -A\ct Congress, and throughout that phase of the colonies’ 
resistance, he was perhaps the foremost man in Connecticut until 
his unwillingness to go the lengths of an attempt at complete inde- 
pendence left him a few years in retirement. His work in the con- 
structive period after the war was second only to Roger Sherman’s 
and Ellsworth’s. 

To the less restrained of his and Ellsworth’s eulogists he appeared 


always as the Cicero to the other’s Demosthenes.’ It is more im- 


portant to be sure of the real sources of the strength of a public 


character than to define his limitations. Stilted, therefore, as this 
praise of the two colonial lawyers may be, we need not reject the 
reasonable inference that Johnson was a pleasing and accomplished 
public speaker and that Ellsworth excelled in a style of oratory that 

Flanders, II, 67. 
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seldom d 


by that general literary curiosity which so often 


beguiles the man of genius away from his destined pursuit, to waste his 


istracted 


powers in studies of no immediate personal utility. At the same time 
his unblemished character, his uniform prudence and regularity of 
conduct, acquired him the general confidence and respect of his fellow 
citizens—a people in a remarkable degree attentive to all the decorum 
and decencies of civilized life.! 


It is the old story, perhaps, of the will’s supremacy: of the cen- 


tral principle, the fighting, vital instinct in a human being, proving, 
in the long run, of superior importance to any gifts or want of gifts. 
It is useless to recur to the old contrast and controversy between the 
men who succeed and accomplish chiefly by reason of what is com- 
monly called character and the men who, with finer instinets and 
keener susceptibilities and rarer talents, too often end in failure, 
leaving the world no better for their lives. To most readers Ells- 
worth’s life would doubtless be a more attractive study if, instead 
of exhibiting such a steady growth in tasks and competence, he and 
his career were found irregularly brilliant, appealing, with a series 
of ups and downs, of faults and atonements, to the whole wide range 
of our human sympathies. It is only in a sober mood, with daylight 
senses, that one can follow with interest and with understanding the 
course of such a life. The guiding genius of it all was an English 
constancy, quickened with a New England keenness, an American 
capacity and readiness for change. It is impossible to read the de- 
scriptions which his contemporaries have made of him without the 
feeling that nearly all they say of him would apply, with but slight 
abatements, to hundreds of other New England men, unknown or 
famous. His distinction consists chiefly in the enlargement of 
powers and merits which are not uncommon in themselves. 

Yet | think we should be mistaken if we were led to believe that 
Ellsworth was commonplace in either his personality or his parts. 
Were we to search out the one human characteristic or endowment 
that has achieved the most, for good or evil, in the whole history of 
mankind, we should doubtless fix on that one central gift of ardor, 
energy, or purpose, which was surely his. Nothing else will so in- 
variably, so finally, command our homage. It stands, better than all 
the other gifts and graces put together, the test of actual results. 
Unlike the others, it is most impressive not in first encounters but 
through long acquaintance and the fullest trial. Men of many or 
of brilliant gifts may quickly stir,;our admiration, or, if we are 
adversaries, afflict us with immediate discomfitures. The man with 
this gift, particularly if in his case it is not advertised or indexed by 


more obvious superiorities, has always in his conflicts and rivalries 
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readily acknowledged to hold the first character." Dwight, no doubt, 


was partial to Ellsworth both as his own personal friend and as a 
Connecticut worthy; but the tribute is sustained by other men’s 
accounts of him. Hollister, for instance, who in writing his History 
of Connecticut seems to have drawn freely on the recollections of 


his elders, makes a very similar portrait :! 


Ellsworth was logical and argumentative in his mode of illustra- 
tion, and possessed a peculiar style of condensed statement, through 
which there ran, like a magnetic current, the most delicate train of 
analytical reasoning. His eloquence was wonderfully persuasive, too, 
and his manner solemn and impressive. His style was decidedly of the 
patrician school, and yet so simple that a child could follow without 
difficulty the steps by which he arrived at his conclusions. That he 
also had the best judicial powers that were known in that elder age of 
our republic, will not be disputed. Add to these qualities, an eve that 
seemed to look an adversary through, a forehead and features so bold 
and marked as to promise all that his rich deep voice, expressive ges- 
tures and moral fearlessness, made good, add above all that reserved 
force of scornful satire, so seldom employed, but so like the destructive 
movements of a corps of flying artillery, and the reader has an outline 
of the strength and majesty of Ellsworth. 


All alike bear testimony that the impressiveness of his person and 
demeanor was never marred by the least haughtiness or super- 
His manners, though perfectly dignified, were also per- 


ciliousness. 


fectly simple and democratic. 

To attempt in this fashion a character of the man while he is 
still at the threshold of his life-work is doubtless a somewhat un- 
usual proceeding. It is better, as a rule, to reveal a personality with 
incidents; to let the man’s own words and deeds make plain his 
quality. But that preferred biographic method is peculiarly hard to 
apply to Ellsworth, partly for reasons that have already been sug- 
gested. In his recorded activities, as well as in his scanty writings 
and his all-too-few recorded utterances, there is too little of self- 
revelation, too little of what we can be sure was characteristic. It 
is necessary, if we would gain any distinct and personal vision of 
him, to use at once the aids we have at hand from men who saw 


him in the flesh. Moreover, his tasks were often so momentous, and 
those which were constructive in their nature have proved so last- 
ingly, so increasingly important, that we are moved to use what 
knowledge we can get of him as a means to explain his achievements, 
and to judge how great his part was in those he shared with others, 
rather than to treat his work merely as the means to study him. 


There are few lives in which what may be called the public values 


so outweigh the perse nal. 


1 Gideon Hiram Hollister, History of 


Connecticut (New Haven, 1855, 2 vols.), 
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ent at London, probably accomplished more than any other of 
the agents there by way of inducing the ministry to soften the in- 
tended blow. Yet when he himself returned as the stamp master of 
the colony, an uprising of the people, bigger and more determined 
than he or any other had foreseen, forced him, in the most spec- 
tacular manner, to resign the office. The Sons of Liberty, headed 


ie towns of the colony; it 


by Rufus Putnam, were strong in all t 
has even been claimed that the order originated there. In her earlier 
controversies with the home government, Connecticut’s course, 
though resolute, had been peculiarly cautious and respectful.t But 
from this time not even Massachusetts was more openly defiant. 
Roger Sherman, a lawyer-merchant of New Haven, “ between fifty 
and sixty, a solid, sensible man”, took stronger ground than even 
Otis or John Adams on the question of the right of the home gov- 
ernment to control the trade of the colonies.2. Sherman had been 
more or less concerned in public affairs for twenty vears: but now, 
retired from business, he gave his whole time to the service of his 
colony and the cause of the colonies in general. In all the general 
measures of protest and resistance against those acts of the home 
government which were deemed oppressive, the government, the 
towns, and the people of Connecticut were eager and enthusiastic. 
Watching with intense concern the course of events in Massachusetts, 
they expressed by words and acts that were anything but uncertain 
their sympathy and anger. When Townshend's act to tax the colo- 
nies was passed, Connecticut merchants entered generally into the 
non-importation agreement, and they seem to have kept it better 


than their neighbors of New York. In 1770, after many indignant 


town-meetings, that perfect means of popular agitation, delegates 
from all the towns met at New Haven to insist upon a programme 
of non-importation and the building up of home manufactures. The 


sentiment against the use of articles imported from Great Britain 
rose to violent heights and expressed itself in many ways, some of 
which were fairly comical. In 1770 Jonathan Trumbull entered upon 


77°. 
the office of governor, which by successive annual elections he con- 
tinued to hold for fourteen years. Men like Jefferson and Henry 
and Rutledge held the same office in other colonies at different times 
in the Revolutionary era, but for his conduct of the office itself 


Trumbull doubtless outranks them all. He was not merely in sym- 


pathy with the popular movement, he was a bold and devoted leader 


' Johnston, Connecticut, chap. xvi, pass 


* Diary of John Adams in Werks, Il, 343. See also Lewis Henry Boutell, 


he Life Rog Sherman (Chicag Rot 63-64, 84 Perhaps the best account 
of Connecticut in the Revolution is still the old-fashioned but readable narrative 
of Hollister s His chaps. v—xviii 
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new and startling happenings; organized one-fourth of the militia 
into six full regiments, officered them, and looked about for arms 
and powder to equip them; imposed new taxes to cover these pre- 
parations; and called on all the ministers with their congregations to 
“ery mightily to God”.' To supervise the expenditures for these 
warlike activities they also constituted a commission called the 
Committee of the Pay Table: and one of the four members was Ells- 
worth.* It was perhaps because of this, his first Revolutionary task, 
that Ellsworth’s name does not thereafter appear in the rolls of the 
assembly until 1779. At the May session of that vear he was again 
a deputy, this time for Hartford*; but at the October session, having 
been chosen to the Council of Safety,‘ he did not sit. 

The work of the Pay Table seems to have steadily increased 
from the beginning. It was then empowered to audit and discharge 
all accounts incurred in the defense of the colony, and ordered to 
proceed according to such directions and rules as the assembl\ 
should pass from time to time; and from time to time the assembly 
did pass votes of a nature to enlarge its duties and responsibilities. 
It became a sort of fiscal war board, in constant correspondence with 
all commissaries and other persons who had to do with paying or 
supplying Connecticut’s troops and militia. Perhaps the earliest 
letters of Ellsworth now extant are notes to Governor Trumbull 
about particular claims—dry business communications which doubt- 
less fairly reflect the tedious and prosaic nature of the work.® There 
is no sign, however, that he ever complained of it; and there is 
evidence that he did it faithfully and well, for he was chosen for 
certain important missions that were necessary parts of it. In Feb- 
ruary, 1776, the Council of Safety having voted that one of the 
committee be sent to the general-in-chief of the Continental army 
to request repayment of moneys advanced by Connecticut to her 
contingent in his command, it was Ellsworth who went,® and thus, 
perhaps, he got his first introduction to Washington, who was still 
at Cambridge, laving siege to Boston. Ten days later, according to 


the minutes of the council,’ “ Mr. Ellsworth, having been to Gen! 


Ibid., 431, for resolution 

| s of née é Conne 1776-1780 edite by 
Charles J. Hoadly, 2 vols., Hartford, 1894-1895 II, 24 

Qa 


* September 18, 1776: December Yecember 6. 1777 Trumbull papers. in 
Massachusetts Historical Society library. many of which are published in Col 


le ns of the Massa setts Historical Society, 5th series, IX, X, 7th series, II, 
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tuted in 1704 under the title of king’s (or queen's) attorney, had not, 
during the colonial period, been eagerly sought after, though it does 
seem to have been held by men of very good standing. With the 
change of name there came no lessening of its requirements and 
no increase of pay. The fees were small, the cases uninviting. Yet 
Elsworth continued to hold it until 1785, and all we know of him 
is of a nature to make us feel sure that he did not slight its duties 


on account of his own private practice or his various other public 


offices. 
To these offices, that same vear, 1777, another and a higher was 
447 > 
added. At the October session the assemblv resolved! : 
Phat Sherman, Eliphalet Dyar, Samuel Huntington, Oliver 


Wolcott, Titus Hosmer, Oliver Elsworth, and Andrew Adams, Esq" 
be and they are hereby appointed Delegates to represent this State at 
the General Congress of the United States in America, for the year 
ensuing and untill new be chosen and arrive in Congress if sitting; any 
one or more of them who shall be present in said Congress are hereby 
uthorized and tmpowered to represent this State in said Congress 

Che next vear, when Ellsworth was again in the list, the con 
mission was altered so as to require that not less than two nor 
more than four of the seven delegates should be always in attend 


nominate to 


ance*. After 1779 the practice was for the towns t 
the assembly candidates for these places, and the order of the names, 
of which the first twelve were published according to these nomina 


tions, may possibly show the relative popularity of the men. In 


1778, [llsworth’s name came last of twenty. In 1779, it was the 
fifteenth of twenty. In 1780, Ellsworth’s was the first, and among 


the cleven names that followed it were those of Roger Sher- 
man, Samuel and Benjamin Huntington, and others scarcely less 
distinguished He was reélected every vear until, in the autumn of 
1783, he resigned. 
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thusiasm for l'rance asserted itself in America at a time when the 
chief and almost overpowering problem was that of establishing a 
new form of government, a government that should be strong in 
structure and capable above all things of being successfully admin- 
istered. This was indeed the one great practical problem of the 
Revolutionary as well as of the following epoch. Whatever form 
the government should ultimately assume, it was clear to a few 
constructive and liberal minds—to such men as Hamilton, Franklin, 
Jay, Robert Morris, and, let us add to the list, Pelatiah Webster of 
Philadelphia—that a sound government must rest on a well-admin- 
istered national system of finance. 

The various committees and boards that had attempted to direct 
financial matters since June 3, 1775, had proved inadequate. The 
committees sometimes lacked ability. Moreover the committee and 
board system was bound to lack real vigor, a fact that Robert Morris 
appreciated as early as 1776 when he wrote to the Committee of 
Secret Correspondence that “if the Congress mean to succeed in 
this contest, they must pay good executive men to do their business 
as it ought to be, and not lavish millions away by their own mis- 
management ".' That Congress was soon ready to consider foreign 
methods of administering the finances, if it could by so doing bring 
order into the government and strengthen the credit, is clear enough. 
The very vear of the French alliance they made a direct appeal to 
Dr. Richard Price, the well-known English writer on finance and a 
warm friend to the Revolutionary cause, to come to America and 
help reorganize the continental finances.? Early in the following 
year Congress resolved to urge its European agents to inquire into 
any methods known abroad of administering departments of war, 
treasury, naval, and other offices. But nothing came of these efforts. 
When by the spring of 1780 Congress was considering the project 
of placing Morris at the head of a department of finance, they were 
doubtless moved by a conviction that was wide-spread—in brief that 
the only hope for the continental finances, and so for the progress 
of the war and the ultimate establishment of a strong government, 
lay in the appointment of trustworthy, capable “ heads” of admin- 
istration, men outside of Congress and responsible to it. 

Perhaps the most famous expression of this conviction is Alex- 
ander Hamilton’s. In the autumn of 1780 he declared to James 
Duane that ‘Congress should instantly appoint” a secretary of 
foreign affairs, a president of war, a president of marine, a financier, 


* Peter Force, American Archives, fifth series, III, 1241 (December 16, 1776). 
? Wharton, Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence, Il, 474, 756. 
Secret Journals of Congress, II, 130 (January 25, 1779). 
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it is well known that Webster was consulted from time to time by 
members of the Continental Congress.! 

Like many loyal Americans, Webster was deeply interested in 
the French alliance. The next year (August, 1779), considering 
the subject of trade and finance, he wrote: * A good financier is as 
rare as a phanir, there is but here and there one appears in an age, 
vet In our present circumstances, a good financier is as necessary as 
a general, for the one cannot be supported without the other “.- He 
touched upon the same theme in January, 1780. “ In the appoint- 
ment of an officer of the revenue, or expenditures of the public 
monies .. . it is necessary he remarked, most essentially neces- 


sary, that he should be a man of known industry, economy, and 


thriftiness in his own private affairs.” And he went on to “ propose, 
that a financier or comptroller of finances, be appointed, whose sole 
object and business should be to superintend the finances. . . . If 


a man adequate to this business could be found, I conceive his 
appointment would be of the highest utility . . . as we may easily 
conceive only by imagining the benefits which might have resulted 
from such an appointment, had such an one been made five years 
ago.” Financial management must be “ the work of one mind ”— 
such was Webster's repeated advice.* The following month he em- 
ploved for the first time in print the title Superintendent of Finance. 
\nd throughout the vear 1780 Webster's pen was busy on matters 
pertaining to trade and finance. 

Within the fortnight preceding the organization of a department 
of finance there appeared in consecutive numbers of the Pennsy/zania 
Gazette, January 24 and 31, 1781, two essays by Webster. In the 
second essay the author once more tried among other things to 
enforce the need of placing “ men of genius, abilities, integrity and 
industry ” over executive departments. The first essay bore the 
significant title, “ A Disserration on the Nature, Authority and 
Uses of the Office of a FINANCIER-GENERAL, or SUPERINTENDANT 
or THE Finances.” In it Webster remarked that the office of a 
Financier-General or “ Superintendant ” had for some time been 
contemplated. While the subject was comparatively a new one in 
\merica, he had, he added, thought much about it. Then he pro- 


The chief facts in Webster's life are given in Professor Franklin B. Dexter's 


graphical Sketches of the Graduates of Yale College, 11, 97-102, including a 
list of all of Webster's known essays and pamphlets. Madison’s tribute will be 
found in The Madison Papers (ed. Gilpin), Il, 706-707. See also Webster's 
Political Essays, 116, note, 189 
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dent Joseph Reed of Pennsylvania. Writing to his friend Searle 
in the spring of 1781, Reed commented on the recent action of Con- 
gress in appointing Morris “ Minister” of finance. Then he added: 
“ The task of restoring the finances of this country must be a very 
arduous one. A Sully should have a Henry to support him, but it 
may be doubted whether Sullys or Henrys are the growth of the 
present age.’ In the autumn of the same vear Reed held Morris 
up to General Nathanael Greene as a “ pecuniary dictator’. Reed 
considered that the “ qualities’ required for administering such a 
place as Morris held “ were ability of mind, some money in hand, 
and a private credit for more. I believe I ought”, he continued, 
“to have put the latter qualities first, for if Sully had been here 
without them, he would not have been thought of ”.* Coming from 
the president of the executive council of Pennsylvania, a man who 
had been in Congress and who knew, it is safe to assume, something 
about the secret proceedings of that body, these allusions are notable 
—all the more so if it is remembered that the Pennsylvania assembly 
and the Continental Congress met at this period under the same 
roof.’ Perhaps they were suggested by actual knowledge regarding 
Congressional discussions. It is, however, probable that they indi- 
cate simply that at the time Sully was the stock example of a great 
financier. 

Philadelphia as the seat of government was especially likely to 
be touched by zeal for France. There Gérard for a short time, and 
after him Luzerne and his secretary, Marbois, for a longer period 
represented their country’s interests. Luzerne in particular was a 
conspicuous and well-liked figure in Philadelphia society. He often 
entertained his fellow-countrymen, and on sundry occasions he gave 
tavern dinners to the members of the Continental Congress.* As a 
matter of course after 1778 the French language was widely studied 
in America; and French books, as the booksellers’ lists indicate, 
were read. Chastellux was pleased to find that French history 
afforded numerous topics for conversation in Philadelphia homes.’ 

Such circumstantial evidence, then, as can be found points un- 
mistakably to the French origin of the American title Superintend- 


ent of Finance. It was associated at the time of its appearance in 


William B. Reed, Life and Correspondence of Joseph Reed (Philadelphia, 
2 vols., 1847), II, 296 
JIbid., 374. 
* Francois Jean Chastellux, Travels in North-America in the Years 1780, 1781, 
and 1782 (2d ed., London, 2 vols., 1787), I, 226. 
* Tbid., 187, note, 322—323, etc. 


The Works of John Adams, VII, 173. 


* Chastellux, Travels, I, 300. 
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Documents on the Blount ( onspiracy, 1795-1797. 

Put following documents from the British Public Record Office, 
the Department of State at Washington, and the Archives du Mini- 
stére des Affaires Etrangéres, Paris, illustrate the proposed attack 
upon the Spanish possessions of North America by frontiersmen and 
Indians expecting aid from Great Britain, to which the name Blount’s 
Conspiracy is commonly given. For his connection with this affair, 
William Blount, senator from Tennessee, former governor of the 
Territory South of the Ohio, was expelled from the Senate. <A brief 
sketch of the movement is given in the Review for January, 1905, 
X, 272-274, with citation of the material. Further references are 
in the Annual Report of the American Historical Association, 1903, 
II, especially the introduction, and pp. 840, 919, 990, 1015, 1048, 
1008, 1075, 1079, 1091, 1098. 

The so-called Blount Conspiracy must be considered in rela- 
tion to the designs of France upon Louisiana; the attitude of the 
Tory settlers at Natchez and the retention of the Spanish posts upon 
the Mississippi’; England’s war with Spain and her attitude toward 
the Mississippi valley from 1795 to 1798; Pitt's negotiations with 
Miranda, and the latter’s overtures to Adams, Hamilton, ete.; and 
the critical relations of the United States with France during 
Adams’s administration. The land speculations in New York and 
on the Mississippi are also related to the intrigue. 

It is important to collate these documents with those in the trial 
of Blount: Annals of Fifth Congress, 1797-17900, 1, 34-45, 448- 
4606, 499 ff., 672-679: II, 2245-2416; see index to these volumes for 
speeches and legislative proceedings. Other important documents 
are in American State Papers, Foreign Relations, 11, 20-27, 66-77 
( Blount’s letter to Carey is on pp. 76-77), 78-103; King, The Life 
and Correspondence of Rufus King, II, 196-258, passim; Victor 
Collot, Voyage dans l’ Amérique Septentrionale (2 vols., Paris, 1826), 


also in translation, 4 Journey in North America (Paris, 1826). 


‘Peter J. Hamilton, “ Running Mississippi's South Line”, Publications of the 
Mississippi Hist 1 Society, Il, 157-168; G. L. Rives, “ Spain and the United 
States in 1705", Amertcan Historicat Review, IV, 62-79; F. L. Riley, “ Span- 
ish Policy in Mississippi after the Treaty of San Lorenzo”, Report of American 
Historical Ass ition, 1807, 175-192, and Publications of the Mississippi His- 

rical Society, I, 50-66; F. L. Riley, “ Transition from Spanish to American 
Rule in Mississippi ” III, 261-311 
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I forbear to call your attention to the assistance which, in the event 


I have supposed, may be afforded by the Southern and Western indians, 
as, In communicating your sentiments to me, in consequence of what I 


have already stated, you will, of course include in any supposed meas- 


ch might be derived 


ures, which occasion may call for, the Services wh 


from the above des« ription of Persons 


Some knowledge of such parts of Lake Michigan as form or facilitate 
a communication with the Mississipi, its boundaries, and the connection 
of its Inlets, in respect to what rate of Vessels or Crafts, they may admit, 
may be, eventually, very material, and if an opportunity should present 
itself for this purpose, which in carrying into execution the several pro 
visions contained in Our Treaty with the United States, may very well 
be expected, you will of course take advantage of it and transmit me a 
proper Chart with observations. 

I am et 


PORTLAND 


II. Rorertr Liston vo Lorp GRENVILLE,’ 


PHILADELPHIA 25 January 1797 

lo the War Department 
My Lord 

A person of the name of Chisholm who has accompanied to Phila 
delphia some warriors and Tribes of Indians who live on the South West 
Boundary of the United States has informed me that there are settled 
amongst these Tribes from a Thousand to Fifteen Hundred White 
Inhabitants principally British Subjects, attached to their Country and 
Sovereign, and ready to enter into a plan for the Recovery of the 


A letter in Canadian Archives, Series (), 282-2, p. 694, dated November 23, 
1796, from W. Tatham (Latham ?) contains this paragraph : ‘* I dare boldly pronounce 
the fallacy of any reliance of Cooperation in the Countries of Kentucky and Territory 
South of Ohio in Conjunction with those of Upper Canada at the present juncture. Nay, 
I rather doubt a tendency to support the French in settling La. through many avenues 
and I advance this opinion founded upon twenty years acquaintance with the premises 
and with almost every man of enterprise they contain, but still more on amore intimate 
communication with the affairs of the American States and with Generals Lee, Scott, 
Clarke Shelby Sevier, Martin, Robertson Gunn and others to whom General Simcoe is 
well known, and with some one or more of whom (whose hour is not yet come) he, I 
believe is in intimate correspendence and high esteem.’’ 


*d, in a letter of March 2, 1797, that English agents from 


(seorge inogers Clark alleg 


Canada were in Kentucky to enroll volunteers destined to march against Louisiana, and 
that some days before he had received propositions to march at the head of two thousand 
men against New Mexico and had refused the offer. He did not believe the English 
could open the campaign before July. Their plan was, as he affirmed, to take St. Louis 


and then divide, one division to descend the Mississippi and the other to march against 


Santa Fé ( Baron Marc de Villiers du Terrage, Z Derniéres Années de la Loutstane 
Frangaise, Paris, n. d. 1904, 362-363). See the Review, X, 274, note 
2 Public Record Office, America 18 
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je le démontrerai dans mon mémoire général) qui puisse tenir huit 


jours devant 2.000 hommes de bonnes troupes. La haute Loiiisiane 
entre les mains de |’Angleterre ou des Américains ouvre la porte du 
Nouveau-Mexique en passant entre les riviéres des Osages et des Arkan- 
sas ou l’on ne trouve que de hautes futayes, des prairies naturelles et pas 
une seule riviére a traverser. Je sais qu’on traitera en Europe cette 
crainte de chimérique, d’idée gigantesque ; mais moi qui connais les 
lieux, le caractére entreprenant des peuples qui les habitent, et les pré 
tendues difficultés que l’on suppose que l’ennemi trouvera, je répéte que, 
si la haute Loiiisiane tombe entre les mains des Anglais ou des Améri 
cains, S'"-Fé sera pillé et ravagé la campagne suivante, parce que ces 
deux nations seront toujours d’accord, lorsqu’il s’agira de faire de 
l’argent et de dépoiiiller Sa Majesté Catholique. 

Je n’approuve donc pas par cette raison les enrolements qu’on pro- 
pose au ministre ; ils cofiteront des sommes immenses et on n’en tirera 
aucun parti. Ils seront méme trés dangereux, a moins qu'il n’y ait 
parmi eux beaucoup de Frangais; d’ailleurs, les sauvages auront une 
répugnance invincible a agir avec eux, et les habitans encore plus 

Je pense done que ce qu’il y a de plus important a faire dans une 
circonstance aussi facheuse, est d’employer tous les moyens possibles, 
sinon pour faire échoiier cette expédition, au moins pour la retarder. 

Pour cela le ministre doit: 1° s’opposer de toutes ses forces a ce que 
les Anglais passent sur le territoire américain pour attaquer la haute 
Loiiisiane. Pour cet effet, je crois qu’il ne doit pas se contenter de 
traiter cette affaire avec le secrétaire d’Etat, dont la fourberie est assés 
connue aux deux puissances alli¢es, mais encore avec le président des 
Etats-Unis. Voici pourquoi: c’est que s’il arrivait que, malgré les pro- 
testations dont cet homme est prodigue, le passage fait forcé, n’étant 
d’aucun poids par lui-méme, le gouvernement en serait quitté pour le 
deésavoiier, le chasser méme au besoin pour donner une apparente satis- 
faction au Roy d’ Espagne, et la Loiiisiane n’en serait pas moins perdiie. 

Les Américains maitres aujourd’hui des postes ferment aux Anglais 
les trois principaux passages par lesquels ils pourraient déboucher des 
Lacs. Le premier en partant du Detroit, remontant la petite riviére des 
Mimmis [Miamis] pour gagner les sources de la Wadach et la descendre 
jusqu’au poste Vincennes pour de la arriver par terre aux Illinois a Kas- 
kasias par une tres belle communication a travers un pais ot on ne 
rencontre que des prairies naturelles. 

Le second, en partant de Wichitimakinac, passant par la baie des 
Puans,' remontant la riviére des Sacsouhaux’-River pour gagner par un 
portage de trois milles les sources de la riviére de Ouisconsing qui verse 
ses eaux dans le Mississipi. 


an 


Le 3°" en partant de Jchilimakinac, descendant le lac Af 


jusqu’aux sources de la riviére des Illinois (ce qui se fait dans les grandes 


' Green bay, Wisconsir 


?Sacs ou paux rhe Fox river 
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postes New-Gales' et des Arkansas doivent étre ramenés a S' Loiiis ot 
leur garnison serait de la plus grande utilité; d’ailleurs politiquement 
parlant, je le{s] trouve beaucoup mieux entre les mains des sauvages. 

Par cette disposition, le gouvernement de la Nouvelle-Orléans, au lieu 
de se dégarnir, pourra renforcer les postes de la Nouvelle-Orléans, Baton- 
Rouge, Stlengue- Mines? et autres avec les milices des Natches (la plus 
part des habitans des Natchés est composé d’anciens 7)sdesers-unis, 
deévoues aux Anglais), de la pointe-coupée* et des Carolines. (uant aux 
llorides, la Havane doit leur fournir des secours. 

Mais pour opérer un effet moral plus puissant, rallier beaucoup 
d’opinions, déterminer toutes les nations sauvages si nombreuses dans 
cette partie a s’armer, contre les Anglais, enchainer les Ameéricains des 
I:tats de l’ouest et nord-ouest, faire prononcer les Canadiens des Lacs, il 
faudrait des Frangais ; le plus petit corps de troupes de la République non 
seulement sauverait cette colonie de l’ennemi commun, mais encore met- 
trait Sa Majesté Catholique & méme de porter bientot la guerre dans le 
coeur du Canada. Ce n’est pas ici jactance, orgueil national, c’est la 
verité extraite de ce que j’ai va, entendu et observé dans la reconnais- 
sance que j’ai faite de ces contrées. Mais le tems presse, l’ennemi est a la 
porte, les grandes autorités sont éloignées, cette idée ne peut servir que 
pour l’avenir. Peut-étre serait-il possible de suppléer momentanément a 
ces grands obstacles en faisant lever au nom de la France dans la haute 
Loiiisiane un corps de Canadiens ; j’indiquerai la forme et le lieu du ras- 
semblement. Cette union des deux nations serait d’un grand poids et 
suffirait peut-étre pour suspendre l’expédition des Anglais, dans le doute 
oti ils seraient de savoir quelle part les Etats de I’ ouest pourraient prendre 
a cette guerre, 

Je prie le ministre de peser dans sa sagesse cette note écrite a la hate 
et trop peu developpée, mais qui renferme des vérités qui feront peut- 
étre epoque un jour ; car la perte de la Loiiisiane dans la situation ot se 
trouvent la France et 1’ Espagne vis-a-vis des Etats-Unis, serait un des 
coups les plus funestes aux deux puissances alliées. On doit donc tout 


faire pour la sauver 
Pour copie conforme 


Signé P. A. Apert. 


IV. GENERAL CoLLor CHEVALIER DE 


Deuxiéme note remise au ministre d’Espagne par le général Collot, 
pour servir de réponse aux différentes questions qui lui ont été adressées 
mars 1797. 


r 


par ce ministre par sa lettre en date du 1 
Dans Ja premiére note que j'ai eu l’honneur de remettre au ministre 
d’Espagne, je crois lui avoir suffisamment démontre quelle était 1l’im- 
portance de la plan de S! Louis. 
1 Nogales, Walnut Hills, Vicksburg. 


> 


2 Plaquemines 


> 


3 United Tory deserters 


* Pointe Coupée, Louisiana. 
>Compare Carondelet’s plan of defense, 1794, in the REviEw, II, 474-505 


\ffaires Etrangeéres, Etats-Unis ( orrespondance, vol. 47, folios 130-131 


4 
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demande que m’a faite le ministre d’ Espagne de lui communiquer ce que 


je pense qu’il seroit raisonnable de faire pour mettre la place de 5' 


Louis a l’abri d’un coup de main.' 

I] trouvera, dans le projet que j’ai l’honneur de luy adresser cy- 
joint, ce que je pense ace sujet, bien entendu qu’il sera soumis a l’exa 
men de M. le Baron de Carondelet, afin qu’il puisse y faire tous les 
changemens, les corrections et additions qu’ il croira justes et nécessaires. 

Fait a2 PHILADELPHIE, le 9 mars 1797, (V. S.) 

Signe, V. CoLor. 
Pour copie conforme 


P. A. ADET. 


V. Rosertr Liston Tro Lorp GRENVILLE. 


PHILADELPHIA 16 March 1797 


lhe Bearer of this Letter is M‘ Chisholm the Gentleman mentioned 
in my Letters No 2 and 3 as having been charged by certain Persons 
inhabiting near the South West Frontiers of the United States, to pro- 
pose a Plan for the Conquest of the Floridas 

He has lately received Letters from some of the Adventurers who 
wish the most ardently to engage in the Enterprize representing in such 
lively Colours the facility of its Execution and the Certainty of Success 
at the same Time urging him so strongly to bring the Business to a con- 
clusion before he returns among them that he felt himself irresistibly 
impelled to make a Voyage to Europe in order to Explain his Views to 
His Majesty’s Ministers and to obtain a definite answer on the subject 
before the Season be too far advanced. 

M! Chisholm’s Correspondents appear to have given him an account 
of the Dispositions of the Inhabitants of the Spanish Territories adjoining 
to the United States that has persuaded him of the possibility of joining 
to the Acquisition of Florida the Reduction of the Forts on the Missis- 
sipi, the Conquest of New Mexico, and a Diversion that might ultimately 
contribute to the Independence of South America, if that were consid- 
ered as a Measure essential to the Interests of Great Britain 

The Certainty which the last accounts from Europe convey of the 
farther Continuance of the War, the Probability of the Cession of Louis 
iana to the French by the Spaniards, and the serious consequences that 
must attend it, together with the Advantages which might accrue to His 
Majesty's Interests from even a temporary possession of that Country are 
Considerations that struck me as being of such Importance as to render 
it improper for me to discourage the Idea of his Voyage. I have there 
fore consented to M! Chisholm’s Proposal and have paid his Passage to 


England,* giving him hopes at the same time that the Expences of his 
' See Collot’s plan for fortifying St. Louis in his Journey in North America, 1, 249 


lic Record Office, America 18, 


3 See number VII, note 3, Pp 584 
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support and assistance he may require. He is likely among other things, 


to need your aid to put his thoughts into proper stile and shape on paper ; 


for he is more used to fa/k over the praises of Lands, the advantages of 


their situation and the facility of their improvement than to wz7fe upon 
1e Subject and our monied monied [ste] men are so much surfeited with 


not be 


th 
eloquent descriptions that they are become fastidious and will 
affected by an artful tale. 

I hope you will at all events redispatch him soon for America and 
not allow him to spend money unnecessarily in London. I have desired 
Moore to supply him with what he may want during his stay but I trust 
the sum will not be large and I equally trust you will finally reimburse 
me the whole whatever it be, for my interest compared with that of the 


great monied men in question is next to nothing. 
Captain Williamson who has been once more in town assures me the 
lands in the Genesee Country are by no means unhealthy when the woods 


are cut down and cultivation commenced but I still doubt Poor Bob 


Morris is at length obliged to sell, and has already advertised his mag- 
nificent possessions in this Country not excepting the palace in Chesnut 


street. 
I remain, with perfect truth and regard 
My dear Sir 
Your most obedient and faithful humble Servant 
Ror. Liston 


VII. Lisron ro Joun D. 


Memorandum for M! Chisholm — 

On arriving at Hamburgh, M‘' Chisholm will call on M' Goverts, to 
whom I have written a Letter,’ and on M' Peyron, the Swedish Minister 
to whom I also wrote sometime ago, and who isa very excellent Man. — 
These two Gentlemen will be sufficient for every thing you may want, 
except for Money, which I know you have taken your measures to pro- 


cure elsewhere. 

If you are forced to come to London, I| have given you Letters which 
I hope will suffice for every thing, and even for Money. When you 
wish to correspond with me, carry your Letters to the Secretary of States 


Office Downing Street Westminster, at the beginning of a month; at 


R. L 


other times write by Ship. 
‘ Department of State, Bureau of Indexes and Archives, Despatches, England, volume 

Copy [the original in the possession of R King]’ 

H. Goverts, introducing Chisholm, was given by Chisholm to 


ponden f Rufus King, 11, 198. 


5 Headed, * 
2This letter to f. 
King, and is printed in King, Zt/e and Cor? 
3 Pickering in a letter to the committee of impeachment says that Liston confessed to 
him to have paid the passage for Chisholm and also to have given him a draft on his 
lly true that, as Chisholm in his 


own banker in London for £20. ‘Thus it may be technical] 


declaration claims, Liston had never advanced him any money 
II, 2374; see also King to Secretary of State, August 28, 1797, King, Correspondence, 


1797 


Annals of Fifth Congress, 


Thomas Davy in a letter to William Davy, dated September 13, 


37 
I], 217-218 
says that Chisholm had tried in vain to borrow from him, and that the British ministry 
had amply supplied Chisholm with money (An f Fifth Congress, 11, 2369-2370) 
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Etats-Unis d’ e par le get t 
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stines a attaquer les postes du Baton-Rouge, de New-Gales et des Ecors 
Margot appartenant a Sa Majesté Catho r 
2 jue Chisholm a fait toute la reconnaissance de et des 
deux F lorides, et déterminé les nations Creek et | erToORKet t rner 
leurs armes contre les possessions espagnoles 
3° que Chisholm a obtenu une ste de 1.5 Pory tes 
anglais des Natchez, jul se sont engages prenar es rme ¢ taveur 
des Anglais, des qu’ils paraitront pour att er la se | e et 


marcher par cette conquéte sur 
al » f, mmblement ] 

qu il se forme un rassembiement sur les | 5 e | 
nada, compose de 500 anglais tro ipe[s] de ne, 7 i iit » ¥ ce 


soldée, et 2000 sauvages des Lacs doivent étre nar le 


chef indien 


5 que ce Corps doit descendre par la riviere des | tta er 
S' Louis, la Nouvelle-Madrid, marcher ensuite sur S" Fé en s F 
rivieres S' Francois et des Arkansas 

6° que Chisholm s’est procuré 6 piéces de canons de « gne, 
quila de posees sur la rivic re du Tennessee entre les mains l 1 Ge ses 
agens, et que ces pieces sont les mémes autrefois destiné ¢ 
du « itoyen Genet 


7 que le rendez-vous des Américains doit avoir € I e 


dans le Tennessee le 1° Juillet 


8 ju’en conséquence Chisholm, aprés avoir ainsi tout dis , et 
apres avoir fait son rapport au ministre d’ Angleterre, M° Liston, est rtl 
le 28 de mars pour Londres sur le brig destiné pour Han rg | r 
faire part de ce project au gouvernement et demander des vaisseaux et de 


l’argent pour son exécution 
Le S' Michel a déposé en outre n irtie des me re - t 


américain était dans le secret, notamment MM. | — et 
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Pour preuve de ce qu'il a avancé, le S' Michel a remis une lettre 


originale signee de Chisholm par laquelle il lui recommande de se trouver 
Vépoque conveniie a— —pour agir en consequence du _ plan 
arrét Cy-jointe copie de la lettre.' 


(OBSERVATIONS 


La deposition ci-dessus semble confondre deux projets hostiles contre 


la Louisiane qui sont également sur le tapis, mais qui n’ont aucune con- 


Les Ameéricains de ]’ouest et les Anglais, quelque desir qu’ ils ayent, 
les uns et les autres, de chasser les Espagnols de la Louisiane, n’agiront 
jamais ensemble; les Ameéricains du Tennessee et du Kentucky sont 
ennemis jures de |’ Angleterre, et n’aspirent dans ce moment qu’a prendre 
possession des postes établis sur la rive gauche du Mississipi, reculer 
toutes les nations sauvages jusqu’au dela du fleuve pour n’avoir plus de 
guerre indienne craindre et a querir de nouvelles terres. 

Les Creeks et les Cherokees ont de tout tems été les alliés et les amis 
de |’ Espagne, ainsi que les ennemis déclarés des Américains ; un change- 


ment aussi prompt est invraisemblable. 


I tter of sholm to Mitchell and Major Craig inclosed in this letter of Collot 

is f , II, 2399; and ¢ t, Journ nN {me 
O7; 3 edition, II, 9¢ 

On Mitche nd Craig see Chisholm’s declaration, number XIII, pos? Mitchell 
had given information to the Spanish authorities at Natchez in December, 1793, concern 
ing the plot of Genet, Report of American Historical A itiun, 1896, 1, 1029. See 
Mitchell's deposition in Anna fis II, 2336, 2398-2399 

The text of the letter in the /owsney varies in minor phraseology and substitutes May 
for July Pos vt verbal discrepancies arise from translation Collot’s statement, 


in his Journey, 11, 64-68, that he informed Gayoso at Natchez of the circumstantial 


details of the hostile preparations against Louisiana and that he received Chisholm’s 
letter at that place, is impossible, since the letter bears the date March 17, 1797, and the 
date of Collot’s stay at Natchez was in October, 1796. Collot reached Philadelphia by 
the beginning of January, 1797, and it was not until February 24 that Adet informed his 
government that the English meditated an expedition against Upper Louisiana and a 
descent of the Mississippi. He remarks that he had had conferences in the matter with 
the Spanish minister, Yrujo Chat minister called the attention of the Secretary of State 


on February 27 to an expedition said to be planned against Spanish territory, and again 


on March 2, the Spanish minister briefly mentions the Fox and Wisconsin rivers as the 


line of attack, and St. Louis and New Madrid as objective points (American State 
Papers, Foretan Relations, 11, 68, 87-89 Chisholm was a babbler, and on March 19, 
according to the testimony in the Blount case, he was ‘* vociferating vehemently amidst 
a crowd of Frenchmen” at a Philadelphia tavern danads of Fifth Congress, 11, 2368). 
Possibly Collot secured his detailed evidence and the Chisholm letter and deposition at 


this time. Chisholm’s date of sailing had been fixed for March 19, but the vessel did 


not depart unti! the next day, and Chisholm sent letters back from the Capes, including 
one to Blount, March 23 id., 2369) rhe date of Collot’s present letter, April 15, 
1797, is certainly significant He may have desired to dignify his western inquiries by 
antedating this discovery. But see his account of Lorimer’s disclosures ( Journey, II, 
11—13), which were probably the basis of his first reports to the French and Spanish 
ministers, Note the relation of this subject to the retention of the Spanish posts and to 
Liston’s correspondence with Pickering (American State Papers, Foreign Relations, U1, 


nexion entre eux. 
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IX. Ropert Liston TO LORD GRENVILLE.! 
PHILADELPHIA 10 May 1797 
My Lord 

The project suggested by the person mentioned in my letters N° 2, 
3, and 8 was of so great importance and on a consideration of the weak 
and neglected state of the Spanish American Settlements, appeared to be 
of such easy execution that I thought it my duty not to prevent His 
Majesty’s Ministers from having an opportunity of discussing the subject 
with a man who (though without education or brilliant talents) seemed 
to be enterprizing, resolute, and well acquainted with the proposed 
scene of action. 

A circumstance has however since occured which must add to the 
difficulty of carrying into effect any plan of the nature of the one in 
question. 

Suspicions have gone abroad which I do not know how to account 
for, otherwise than by the indiscretion of the proposer — that the Gov 
ernment of Great Britain has actually an intention of attacking the Span- 
ish possessions on the Mississipi. The idea has acquired so great a 
degree of consistency as to produce a representation on the subject from 
the Catholic King’s Envoy here to the Ministers of the United States 
and a consequent note from Colonel Pickering to me of which last I have 
the honour of inclosing a copy. And, partly owing to this alarm, partly 
to the frequent journies of suspicious Frenchmen into the back settle- 
ments of the United States, orders have been sent by the Secretary at 
War to the Commanding officers of the American Garrisons on the fron- 
tiers not to permit any travellers to pass their posts or to frequent those 
interior parts of the Country (even though they are Citizens of the 
United States) except those persons who are authorised to do. so by 
Treaty meaning the British Traders from Canada, who have a right to 
pass and repass freely for the sake of trade. 

This regulation, if strictly put in execution, might subject the author 
of the project himself, were he to return to the South Western Territory, 
to be refused admission and perhaps to be arrested, and it would be un- 
safe to trust him with any papers of consequence. 

I beg leave therefore to suggest to Your Lordship whether it would 
not be advisable in the first place to draw from him all the infor- 
mation he is capable of giving and then to send him back to this 
Country accompanied or followed by a Person in whose talents and in- 
tegrity our Government could place implicit confidence, who might in 
the first moment travel without suspicion as a Canadian Merchant, and 
afterwards act as circumstances might direct. 

' Public Record Office, America 18. Compare Liston’s disavowals and admissions 
in American State Papers, Foreign Relations, 11, 69, 71. Pickering gave Rufus King, 
our minister to England, an account of Blount’s offense July 8 and August 5, 1797 
(King, Life and Correspondence of Rufus King, 11, 196-197, 209-210, incompletely pub- 
lished). Létombe’s despatch of July 18, 1797, alleges that two of Liston’s letters were 
subtracted at Pickering’s instance from Romayne’s papers ( Aefort of American Histort- 


cal Association, 1903, 11). 


4 
| 
, | 
| 
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It is proper I should add, however, that reports ar 
daily gaining credit That the French are soon to 
Louisiana, and that they are already planning improv: 
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so much persuaded that a measure immediately connected with this 
change of sovereignty must be an endeavour on the part of the Republick 
to excite disaffection and rebellion in the South Western Territories of 
the United States that he considered the attribution of the plan to British 
Agency or encouragement as a mere pretext to conceal the real springs 
of the operation. ‘This idea had determined him in his present state of 
violent animosity against the French, to make a formal communication 
to the Congress of everything he had discovered ; and he was the more 
fixed in this resolution from the circumstance that a Member of the 
Senate of the name of Blount (deputed by the State of Tenessee) a man 
of an active and turbulent character, and unfriendly to the present 
administfation, appeared to be one of the chief promoters of the enter- 
prize. 

I have endeavoured to persuade Colonel Pickering and I flatter 
myself with some degree of success that a promulgation of the business 
in its present state would by no means be advisable. ‘That it would 
furnish His Catholick Majesty’s officers with a pretext for retaining the 
posts that were to be delivered up according to the late Treaty. That it 
would serve to throw an odium (however ill founded) on the British 
Nation which could be attended with no good effects to the Government 
of the United States, while on the other hand it would probably be im- 
possible to bring home any serious charge either to French Agents or the 
American Citizens who were implicated in the plot. ‘That these last 
might find means to exculpate themselves by pretending that they had 
only in view the acquisition of rich lands on the banks of the Mississipi, 
in the event of that Country’s being possessed by people of more tolerant 
and liberal principles than the Spaniards, but that they intended to take 
no active part without the permission of their own Government which 
the present conduct of the Spaniards in that quarter gave them reason to 
suppose would sooner or later be obtained. I added that a public accusa- 
tion would have the double effect of inviting’ the principal characters 
concerned in the plan and of putting them on their guard, whereas, 
since the American Ministry were now possessed of a clew of discovery, 
they might by adopting a system of forbearance have it in their power to 
watch the motions of these men and to prevent all danger. 

A few days will determine whether this reasoning has had Jts desired 
effect. 

I have the honour to be, with greatest Respect My Lord 
Your Lordship’s Most Obedient Humble Servant 
Ros. Liston 
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lhe publication lately made of the secret message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States to both Houses of Congress on the discovery 
of the letter from Senator Blount to M‘ Carey, has caused me to feel 
with great emotion how well founded were my fears communicated to 
you by my sundry letters from the first of March last relative to the 
intention which the English had to attack the Spanish possessions in that 
part of the Continent, by violating the territory of the Us. 

rhe said letter from Colonel Blount does not leave the least doubt on 
so hostile a project ; and Senator Blount being not only a citizen of the 
US. but a member of its Government, and having failed in so criminal 
a piece of conduct, not only the King of Spain my master but the US. 
should request from you,' as I now do in the most serious manner in the 
name of His Majesty, a satisfaction proportioned to so scandalous a 
crime, by inflicting on him all the pains and punishments which the laws 
of the Country dictate for such crimes. 

Professing my wishes to serve you, and that God may preserve your 


life many years 


[ am sir, vour most ob' serv' 


CarRLos M. bE YRUIJO 


XII RoLert Liston ro [Lorp GRENVILLE] 


PHILADELPHIA 8 July 1797 
Che frveo/s alluded to in my letter N° 27 of the Existence of a plan 
concerted by certain inhabitants of the United States for an attack on 


the Spanish territories in North America in favour of Great Britain, con- 


statements are as erroneous and his reasoning as feeble, as his stile and expressions are 


rude and unbecoming a diplomatic Character My other engagements have been two 
| ] numerous and too urgent hitherto to write him an answer Iwo or three days 
since I began an examination of it, and shall finish it as soon as more important business 
will permit This answer perhaps the President may lay before Congress at the next 
Session ; and that case it may be published. [See Anna/s of Fifth Congress, 111, 
3199-3210, for Pickering to Yrujo, August 8, 1797, his answer to Yrujo’s letter of July 
11.] The Spanish Minister procured M* Bache to print the inclosed pamphlet containing 
his letter, and also sent it to the Editor of Porcupine’s Gazette for publication ; by the 
time that I had got the original translated. The Editor commented on the letter, and 


made remarks on the Minister, his Nation, and the King of Spain, in such terms as in 
duced the Minister formally to request a prosecution against him ; which in deference to 
his Catholic Majesty, the President thought fit to direct 


!' This passage should of course read, ** and having been at fault in a proceeding so 


criminal not only toward the king of Spain, my master, but also toward the United 

States, I must ask of you’’, et A letter of Yrujo to Pickering, May 24, 1797, com- 

lains of the inexact translations published by the Department of State, Annals of Fifth 


Congress, II], 3082-3083 


2 Public Record Office, America 18. 
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witha rapid success, — yet I felt all the difficulty and danger of the enter- 
prize which I stated to Captain Chisholm with more force than I have ex- 
pressed in my reports on the subject to Your Lordship and it was with 
no small reluctance that I yielded at last to his earnest intreaties to be 
allowed to make a journey to Europe. 

rhe violent partisans of the democratick faction, who have since my 
arrival at Philadelphia observed with regret my anxious endeavour to 
promote a good understanding between Great Britain and America, and 
the degree of success with which they have been attended, were eager, on 
the first indistinct report which was spread respecting this business, to 
asperse my character, and Calumniate my intentions with regard to this 
Country and they shewed an inclination to carry their enmity to all pos- 
sible lengths on the occasion. ‘The explanations I have given appear, 
however to be generally considered as satisfactory and if any unfavour- 
able impression has been made by the first aspect of the affair there is 
reason to hope it will be equally slight and transitory. 

It is singular enough that Governor Blount is a man whom I have 
never seen and with whom I have had no communication either direct 
or circuitous. I did not even know till I read his letter that he was one 
of the persons concerned in the plan. M!‘ Chisholm used to mention him 
as a man of weight and influence in the back Country whom it would be 
essential to gain but he seemed to doubt the possibility of securing him. 

It also appears from Blount’s letters that there has been a branch of 
the project with which I have not been acquainted for I have no know!- 
edge of the man of consequence who is said to have gone to England. 
At all events it is evident that the idea must now be wholly renounced 
unless the United States should come to a breach with the Court of Spain 
of which indeed there seems to be some degree of probability. 

I cannot conclude without observing with regret that there is a degree 
of disingenuity and a disposition to intrigue and chicanery in the con- 
duct of M. Yrujo the Spanish Minister in this Country which is highly 
disagreeable and may become dangerous tous. He has already produced 
in the most formal way a pretended plan for an expedition from Canada 
which never had existence. He now talks with perfect assurance of cer- 
tain offers made by the English to a General Clarke in Georgia, which I 
conceive to be equally destitute of foundation ; and I understand he is 


proceeding to bring forward other heads of accusation more gross and 


equally groundless, which are unfortunately received with pleasure and 
perhaps with sincere belief by the makignant or ill informed supporters 
of the French and Democratick parties in the United Kingdom 
I have the honour to be with the greatest Respect 
My Lord, Your Lordships, Most Obedient Humble Servant 
Ros. Liston 
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Indians, and had very frequent promises from Colonel Blount to that 
effect. At the time I left the Indian Country with this Petition which 
was the I'wenty first day of September one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety six, the signers to this Petition, with myself and the principal Chiefs 
who accompanied me to Philadelphia had come to the determination 
that in case the same or similar Protection and Encouragement was not 
given them to that they received under the British Government they had 
formed a Plan to attack the Spanish Settlements, namely the Province of 
West Florida and Louisiana: Finding our Prospects not to our wishes in 
Philadelphia, I applied to M‘ Liston the British Minister (I think about 
the latter end of November 1796) and laid open to him the plan ver- 
bally ; he answered that he would take it into consideration and give me 
an answer ata given day; three or four days afterwards I called upon 
him, according to appointment, and he informed me that he had no 
Powers to go into a business of this kind; that he had objections to it 
on account of the Indians being engaged in it; that it was objectionable 
also on account of the neutrality of the United States. I had frequent 
interviews with him afterwards in one of which he said that if I would 
deliver him the Plan he would send it to his own Government. I de 
livered him the Plan in writing without mentioning any of my American 
connexions. —I waited for some Months, that is from November till 
March, when being tired of waiting longer, I determined on coming to 
England ; this determination I communicated to M' Liston ' and asked him 
to give me Letters to this Country; he accordingly gave me Letters to 
Lord Grenville, Dundas and Hammond’? saying ‘‘ that the Bearer 
was the person mentioned in former Letters etc "’’ —this I think was 
nearly the purport of them which he shewed me before they were sealed ; 
he also gave me another Letter to some person concerned in the East 
India Company sealed, which I suppose was of a private nature; the 
persons name I do not recollect. — M‘ Liston also gave me a Letter to a 
M' Gavett* of Hamburgh at my own instance, in case I was taken by 
the French to act asa blind or asa Letter of Introduction as occasion 


might occur. On my arrival in England I delivered the Letters to Lord 
Grenville, M' Dundas and M! Hammondat Lord Grenville’s Office ; three 
or four days after this I received a Note from the Secretary of M‘ Dun- 
das requesting me to call at that Office. I called and was informed that 


I must state my Propositions in writing which I did a few days after- 
wards and they were in substance nearly the same as those delivered to 
M‘ Liston with the addition of the many Friends to the Plan, Citizens 
of the United States, but I did not mention names; I had a copy of it 
where I formerly lodged which shall be forthcoming if in my power. — 
After remaining here about six or eight weeks and calling frequently at 


f 
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Lord Grenville’s thce, | was at ler oti ntor ed t tt ent 
declined going into the business 1 Draft was « red me for One 
hundred Pounds to pay my expences back to America { \ 


my Request) which is in the French Language, to return to A 


After my arrival in Philadelphia November © 


| eve 
hundred and ninety six, I communicated the " ( yn \\ 
Blount who immediately agreed to give it all his a é 
saw him frequently afterwards at his House in Chesnut Street and 
talked with him on the business ; I communicated the tter alsotoa M 
Ingraham who lodged at the same house with me (| 

Q2 North Second Street) who said he was a British Subic 

him | was introduced to a certain Lewis Collins 1 per » be 
concerned in the Stages ; this last Man as well as the « ure vive 
the Plan their assistance, and he ( Collins) said that he would go to Bosto 
where he could raise One hundred stout Yankees and would 1 two 
Vessels with Provisions and take them round to the Flor 

me; I then promised him that on those Conditions ¢ ) t 
pointed a Commissary and also have Commissions for himse 

friends ; I left him in Philadelphia, and have heard nothing ot yr 
Ingraham since I left Philadelphia I think in the month of Jar ynne 
thousand seven hundred and ninety seven and proceeded to New York 
in company with Captain John Rodgers formerly a Captain in the Brit 
Army, James Cary Indian Interpreter, four Creek and four Cherokee 


Ch efs, and took up my Lodgings at James Bradlevs N° 1. Gold Street 
where I became acquainted with a M' Nicholas * and M' Mort vho 
I found was a British Subject from Kingston Jamaica, and d gone 


there on some Mercantile business; Nicholas I think said he was fron 
New Haven; they both approved of the Plan Morr iid that if I 
succeeded with the British Government, he would assist all in ower 
by advancing Money on my Drafts in the West Indies or otherwise and 
Nicholas said that he would assist in providing Vessels to carry ammut 
tion etc’; while in New York | also became acquainted with a certa 
John Mitchell°® who I understood was a Surveyor and 
in Land Speculations and who I found had a good knowledge of the 
Country, particularly the Upper Spanish Posts on the Mississ this 
man came to me in Philadeiphia and gave me to understand that he had 


heard from my Friends Morris and Ni 


interviews in which he pointed out tha 
agreed with him that if we succeeded with the British Government he 
should be commissioned ; in one of our interviews he proposed a cert 


'King, Correspondence, 11, 218 
Lesher 
Captain Collins of Marblehead, Massachusetts 
‘A ship-owner of New Haven, who sent v els to New 
See answer to question 19, p. 604. Compar por { 
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Major Craig formerly of the American Army, and who I understood lived 


about thirty or forty miles from Philadelphia (he was a stout man of 
about Six feet high about forty or perhaps forty five years of age) Mit- 
chell often brought Craig to see me but I always evaded talking 
with him on the Subject: however I told Mitchell that as I ha 
confidence in him he might promise to Craig that he should be em 
ployed; about the month of February last a certain Colonel James 


Orr of the State of Tennessee came to Philadelphia who I had known 
beiore and who lodged in the same house with me; in the course 
of conversation | informed him of our Plan to which he gave his hearty 
concurrence, and said that he could procure as many Men in his own 
State as he pleased and that he could be joined by Colonel Whiteley with 
a thousand Men from Kentucky // / sazd the word, as they always under- 
stood each other -While I was in the Indian Country in the Summer 
of ninety six I wrote by direction of the Indian Chiefs Circular Letters 
respecting the Peace which was expected to take place between them and 
the United States {mong these were Letters sent to the Kings and 
Chiefs of the Northern Tribes; Brandt and Cornplanter arrived too late 
for the Treaty, accompanied by Captain Johnston, Captain Stedman,’ 
M‘ Street (a Member of Assembly for Upper Canada) and a M‘ Joseph 
Smith* Indian Interpreter for the United States (Johnston and Stedman 
are both trom Canada) I communicated to all those Persons, except 
Smith who we were afraid to trust; and all agreed to give their aid 
excepting Cornplanter who observed that as he was now surrounded by 
White People he wanted to learn his People to live at peace, but if any 
of his young men chose to follow his Friend, alluding to Brandt he could 
not prevent them. Afterwards I wrote Brandt and Johnston that I had 
embarked for England and they should hear from me —I also communi 

cated at Philadelphia the plan to a M' John Hilsman a Merchant in 
Knoxville who had come to Philadelphia (in March last) by him I sent 
Letters to my friends with the English and Spanish Declarations of war 
the Treaty between the United States and Spain and said that ‘* they 
would hold themselves in readiness till they should see me’’ —I sent 
about fifty of the Declarations under cover to Captain John Rogers who 
was then with the Cherokee Nation and who was to deliver them to the 
different Persons who signed the Petition to the Americans mentioned in 
the first part of this Declaration and whose names as far as I can recollect 


are John M®° Daniel, James Lesslie, Joseph Higgins, Robert Grason, 
John Clark, Daniel M® Gillveray, John O’Kelly, William Thompson, 
Malcolm M°* Gee, James Kemp (M*‘Daniels’ name was not to the Peti- 
tion) ; however the Petition which is with the Secretary of war will speak 
for itself as to Signatures; but as very many of them knew nothing of 


our Plan I will mention the names of those who did know it and who 


i 

See King, nitence, IT, 255 
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on the plan on a much larger Scale than I had contemplated '; and 
added that if it took place he must be well paid for it, or he must make 
large sacrifices in America -— At the time I held a talk with the Indians 


in ninety five by directions of Blount there was a French Man there at 
the same time sent by the Governor of Pensacola (as he said); his name 
was John Louis Treville or Trevill; I had no conversation with him 
as I did not speak Spanish or French, and he did not speak 
English — I arrived in this Country in the Ship John Henderson ; there 
were no other Passengers on board, except a certain Charles Jacob Het- 
ter* from Lancaster Pensylvania and a Woman. I never mentioned the 
plan to Hetter ; he once asked me since I arrived whether I was con- 
cerned in a plan with Blount, and brought me the American Papers giv- 
ing an account of Blounts Conduct —I could be more particular of 
names and other matters respecting the Spanish Garrisons was I ina 
situation to have access to my Papers which are in a small Trunk which 
I left in Philadelphia in the House of M‘ Liston under the care of M° 
rhornton his Secretary —I shall be willing to make Oath when required 
to the truth of the foregoing and answer any Questions which may be put 
to me respecting this business, and have made this Declaration in pres- 
ence of Major David Lenox. —On being asked a question by Major 
Lenox I answer that in the winter of ninety five I meta person of the 
name of Fulton* (who told me that he was a Colonel of Horse in the 
French Service) between the Towns of the Creek and the Cherokee 
Nations, he told me that he had come from France in order to get the 
Indians Consent for the establishment of a Republic in the Floridas as 
they the French were to take it or to get it (I don’t recollect which) from 
the Spaniards ; as I was friendly to the United States I advised him to 
leave the Country as soon as possible which I believe he did, as I have 
not heard of him since ; the said Fulton is a tall handsome man, upwards 
of Six feet high, well mounted and handsomely equipped in every parti- 
cular, appeared to be about twenty five years of age. 
LONDON November 1797. 
Joun D 


XIV. OurLine oF CHISHOLM’s PLAN. 

The General Outlines of the Plan referred to in my Declaration of 
the Twenty ninth day of November one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety seven, were as follows. * 

Brant and his Associates were to be joined at an agreed point on the 
Ohio by Mitchell and Craig with such men as they should have collected 
on the Frontiers of New York and Pensylvania—this Party were to at- 


{ana r Fifth Congress, 1, 2356-2355, especially the important conversation 
on 2355 
2Christian Jacob Huetter; see 74i7¢., 2367; King, Correspondence, 11, 217-218. 


3 AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, X, 270 
‘Compare Collot’s letter of April 15, 1797, number VIII, aute, and Journey, I, 


65-66, and George Rogers Clark's letter of March 2, 1797 (Baron Marc de Villiers du 
Perr 


age, Les LJernicre {nn ad Louisiane Frangarse, 362 363 


tack New Madrid leave i (saris ceed t ble 
Red River and take possession Of the Siiver J‘ 
with their Associates were to descend the Ohio 
l ic People ot nnessee, \\ wtiey 1 iro 
of the Natchez and the Choctaws were to attack New © 
cisé arrangement was made concerning the Co 
I suppose it would be headed by Blo 
Ihe Cherokees and Creeks with the white en of | \ 
to join, were, under my Command, to take Pensaco the attach Ne 
. Madrid, New Orleans and Pensacola to be made on the ‘ 
We made no arrangement concerni! 
it would fall of course after we had obtained Possession of West | 
My demand of Great Britain was their Countenance of my Pla 
a moderate advance of money ; that a naval force of Six ft tes s 
be sent to block up the Harbour of Pensacola,’ and the Mouth ot 


Mississippi ; that British Commissions should be given to me and the Per 


sons engaged in the expedition ; in case of success that the Floridas wit : 
Louisiana should be put upon the antient footing of a British Colony 


that I should be employed as the British S per ntendant of Ind 

that public money and personal property should be equally divided betwee 

the Crown and the Captors ; that each private Soldier should receive 

from the Crown a grant of a thousand acres of Land: that Pensacola and 

New Orleans should be declared free Ports, and the navigation of M 

sissippi should for ever remain free to the People of Great Britain, and 
' the United States. — We had no intention of attacking the Spanish Port 


within the Territory of the United States 


XV. REPORT OF EXAMINATION OF CHISHOLM R kK 


(Juestions proposed by Rufus King and Answered by John 1). ¢ 
holm, —at the House and in the presence of Major David Lenox, « 
the Fifth day of December one thousand seven hundred and ninety seven 

Question 1 Did you communicate your plan to Blount before or after 
communicating it to Liston; if before was Blount privy t 


communication of it to Liston ? 


Answer. I communicated the Plan first to Blount Soon after I e to 
Philadelphia I told him that unless | cceeded as to myself and 
ffriends in our Expectations from the United States whic] 


municated to him that we had resolved to apply to the Brit 
Government to which Blount answered that we were perfect 
right. — After I found that my Petition delivered to the Secret 
of War was coldly received I informed Blount of my determination 
to apply to M‘ Liston which he approved and agreed to ort the 


Plan. 


Létombe, July 18, 17 7, taxes i ge eck 
who was just then cruising at the 1 t M \ | . 
south, while General 5 e 
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Answer. 


Question 3. 
Answer. 
(Juestion 4. 


Answer. 


(Juestion 5. 


Answer. 


(Juestion 6. 


Answer. 


Question 7. 


Answer. 


(Cuestion 8, 


Answer. 
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Wes Blount present at any Conference between you and 
Liston ? 
No, he never was present at any such Conference ; it was not 


my practice on any occasion to converse concerning my Plan 
with two Persons at the same time — No person was ever present 
at any Conference between me and Liston. 

In what manner did Liston receive your Plan ? 

He objected to it on two grounds; one that it proposed the 
Employment of the Indians, and the other that it might affect the 
neutrality of the United States. 

Did you inform Liston that Blount was privy to or engaged 
in the Plan? 

I never named Blount or any other Citizen of the United States 
to Liston; but I gave him to understand that some persons in 
Office under them would support and join in the Plan. 

What part did you suppose the Government of the United 
States would take in case your plan was attempted ? 

| supposed that they would talk, but not act, against us. 

Had you any expectation of support from any other person 
besides Blount in the Government of the United States ? 

[ thought it probable, tho’ I never had any conversation upon 
the Subject with any Member of Congress except Blount, that 
some of the Members who owned Lands on the Western Waters, 
would favor my plan —I founded this opinion on the belief that 
they would follow their interest which would be advanced by 
clearing the navigation of the Mississippi, and making New Orleans 
and Pensacola free Ports ;— these points, being part of my plan, 
we supposed would influence the Frontier People to join us. 

Do you know whether Blount communicated the Plan to any 
person except Romaine ? 

I do not know that he did; he once said to me that he must 
be well paid by the British and added that if his Brothers knew 
the plan they would forsake him for ever. My conversations with 
but 
day sent his little Son to ask me to come to his House in the Even- 


Blount were always private, and without witnesses ; he one 


ing. —QOn my coming into the room instead of finding him alone 
as usual I found M° Jefferson and General Wilkinson at Table with 
him (it being after Dinner) It immediately struck me, but I 
might have been wrong, that Blount had sent for me in order to 
open my Plan to these Gentlemen — this I did not incline to do, 
and after sitting a few Minutes, made an excuse to go away by say- 
ing that I had an appointment with the Secretary of War; and 
tho’ Blount urged me to stay I went away. 

What objection had you to have opened your Plan to M° Jeffer- 
son and General Wilkinson, had Blount desired it ? 

As both these Characters were in high Offices, I did not know 


but Blount might intend to entrap me, and I therefore determined 


| 
| 
| 
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in case he wished them to ki 
it himself 
Question 9 Had you any expectat 
American Army ? 


from any (fficer in the 
(nswer No, —I sought on several occasions t some the 
Officers who were in Philadelphis t I never found 
to mention my Plan to any one of them 
(Question 1c Did Orr, named in the Declaration, know that B iM 
engaged in the plan? 
: Answer He might have known it from Blount it it fro é 
Question 11 What was the object of your Journey to New York ? 
nswer Merely to gratify the Indians, who desired to see the other City, 
and who had also heard that they could obtain there better war 
than at Philadelphia 
Question 12 What was the Object of the Circular Letters to the Northe 
Indians ? 

Answer To invite them to attend at Philadelphia to witness the I € 
and in case we concluded to undertake my Plan, to engage then 
to co-operate 

Question 13. Did you communicate the Plan to the Ind ( f t 
several Tribes to meet yo it P ae a, and if ) d they ¢ 
to join you ? 

\nswer I did communicate it to them and they eXxce t 
Corn Planter, engaged to joi! 

(Juestion 14 Did Liston know that Brandt and his Canada A ites wer 

consulted, and that they had engaged ? 
Answer! I never mentioned it to Liston, nor do! know that he knew it 
Brant was with Liston more than once, but | do t know w 
passed on these occasions. 
Question 15 Had Brant and his Associates arrived at Philade elore 
went to New York ? 
(nswer No. hey had not arrived 
(uestron 16 By whom and how did you send your Lette from New Yo 
to Brant ? 
Answet By a man whose name was Co or ( mins who knew not 
ing of mv Plan nor of the Contents of my Letters t 
() 


ound to Canada engaged to forward 1 
lestion 17 


Had Blount any knowledge of your in yn to come to I 
land ? 
Answer I had suspec ted and espec 


ally after Blount d told met é 
and Romaine had agreed to cart 1 the Plan « t 
Scale, that Blount wished to throw me side i theretore 
let him know of my determination to come to Eng 
Question 15 Did you ever see or converse with mayne ? 
See 4m 
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Answer 


(Juestion 19. 
Answer 


(Juestion 20. 
Answer. 
(Juestion 21. 
Answer. 
(Juestion 22 
Answer. 
(Juestion 23. 
Answer. 
(Juestion 24. 


Answer. 


(Question 25 


Answer. 
(uest® 26. 


Answer. 


Question 27 
Answer. 
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I knew Romayne four years ago in New York, and then con- 
versed much with him, and at his request gave him a Description 
which he wrote down of the Western Country with which I was ac- 
quainted. I saw him when I was last at New York, but I never 
conversed with him respecting my Plan 

Was Mitchell, with whom you became acquainted at New York, 
named John? 

He told me his name was John — he was a New England man 
who was a Surveyor, and had been at New Orleans. 

Did you know d’Yrujo the Spanish Minister ? 

Yes. I did know him. 

Where did you ever meet him ? 

At Kidds, a Lodging House near the President’s, where I went 
to see M! Blackburn mentioned in my Declaration. 

Had D’Yrujo any knowledge of your Plan ? 

I do not know that he had. 

Had you no fears that he would discover it ? 

No, for I did not think much of his understanding. 

Had you any intention to ask the assistance of the French ; or 
had you any reason to think that your Plan was known by the 
French agents in America ? 

I never intended to have any thing to do with the French, and 
I have no reason to believe that they knew any thing about the Plan. 

What part did you suppose the people of Georgia and South 
Carolina would take in regard to your Plan ? 

I supposed that the Frontier People would generally join in. 

Was Blount privy to your engaging Brant and the Canadians ? — 
Did he ever see Brant or Street ? 

At Blounts request I one Evening carried Brant and the Corn 
Planter to his House, but we did not speak of our plan. Blount 
knew from me that Brant and his Associates were engaged in the 
Plan. 

What has been your ‘Treatment in England ? 

I brought Letters to M' Dundas and Lord Grenville and 
M' Hammond and M‘ Moor —I have never seen either Lord Gren- 
ville or M' Dundas.—After going to Lord Grenvilles Office many 
times, I was finally informed by Moor one of his Clerks that the 
British Government would not adopt my Plan, and that J.ord 
Grenville had ordered me to be paid One hundred Pounds to enable 
me to return. I said I had expended Two thousand five Hundred 
Dollars, and that the One Hundred Pounds would not get me home 
again — Moor replied that that was all he had been authorized to 
pay me —I said then it must be so— After this Conversation M' 


Moor sent me Twenty five Pounds more.’ 


1See Annals of Fitth Cong II, 2369-2370; King, rresponden e, Il 
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n your declaration as havin et 


Answe No, The perso i Se 1 eft it 
Publication in the English Paper Blounts Let 
yn 29. Did Liston encourage your coming to Eng 
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LONDON December 9" 1797 This Day John D. ( 
Solemn QOath to the truth of the foregoing, Declaration, dat 
ninth day of November one thousand seven hundred and 
the truth of the Paper called the General Outlines of his | 
wise to the truth of the Answers by him made to the foreg 
nine Interrogatories, all which are by him S ribed wit 
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rhe Committee of the House of Representatives appo 


the close of the last Session to draw up at 


M‘ Blount and to call for persons, papers, and records made 
yesterday, which with the documents accompanying it has 


the House and is ordered to be printe d \lthough the rey 
accompanying papers is voluminous, little additional lig 
thrown upon this transaction, and as the plans of the part 
were never brought into action it is not probable that any 
coveries can be made 

From the beginning it appears that M. de Yrujo has been 


in his exertions to disc over any circumstances which might ser 


cate His Majesty’s Minister or the American Secretary of Sti 


has not only on several occasions sent persons to the Comn 


evidence has been contradicted in the most essential 


has corresponded (and sometimes there is room to suspect an 


with that body. 


Whatever may be his motives of personal resentment 


Liston (it is not difficult to find the causes of his animosity 
against Colonel Pickering) his efforts have been totally w 
And I humbly beg leave to offer to Your Lordship my oj 


1No. 56, Public Record (ffice, Amer 18 
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ting out of the question the impossibility of bringing any charge against 
M' Liston) this is to be in a great degree ascribed to his frank and well 
timed communication to the Secretary of State. Every circumstance 
which however innocent in itself, might if left to the common course of 
discovery have been considered as decisive proof, had been so happily 
anticipated by him that Colonel Pickerings opinion of his sincerity was 
unchangeably fixed and the views of those members of the Committee 
whose democratic principles might dispose them to triumph in any dis- 
covery of this kind, were compleatly defeated. 

It is not much to be apprehended that these communications which 
the circumstances of the time and the country rendered necessary will be 
drawn into precedent on any future occasion and although Colonel 
Pickering by confessing the delicacy of the question he was about to put 
made an implied acknowledgement that an answer might be refused with 
propriety, yet M°‘ Liston has omitted no opportunity of impressing this 
observation on his mind 


XVIII. Epwarp THORNTON TO GRENVILLE. ' 


PHILADELPHIA 28 December 1797 
My Lord 
M' Liston not having yet returned from his excursion to the South- 
ward, I have the honour of transmitting to your Lordship a printed copy 
of the report with the accompanying documents of the Committee ap- 
pointed to prepare articles of impeachment against M!‘ Blount. It is 
probable that the business will rest here as M‘ Blount has not made his 
appearance conformably to the recognizances into which he was obliged 
to enter at the conclusion of the late Session, and it seems the general 
opinion that no prosecution can be carried on against him in his absence. 
The letter of General Clarke * tothe Spanish Consul at Charleston is 
perhaps the only material part of this report with which your Lordship 
has not already been acquainted, and it is probable that M' Liston during 
his stay in the South may be able to throw some light upon the propo- 
sitions which General Clarke pretends to have confidentially made to 
him through some British Agent. 
I have the honour to be with the greatest respect 
My Lord, Your Lordship’s most obedient Humble Servant 
Epw” THORNTON 


1 No. 57, Public Record Office, America 18. 
2See Annals of Fifth Congress, 11, 2404, 2413. 
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on imv is tound in its strictest form among the most backward 


lhe author favors the view that not force but contract, and that a 
contract with the woman herself, is the foundation of primeval mar 
he the case 

would seem to be the case with the lower 
Whether, however, the contract may not be 


at first with the tather or head of the family, and later with the bride, 


mu be regarded as vet in doubt \mong savages, still, a man fre 
quently gains a wife by exchanging his sister or his daughter for her 
(I, 185) Post's suggestion is favored that consent marriages may be 


the normal type; then marriages by purchase or tribal consent follow; 


and the with incing civilization, the course be retraced to the 
starting-point, and the contract again made only or primarily with the 
brick I, 202, 222) 

In part 11 the course of the Christian church as to the celebration 
of marriage, culminating in the decree of the Council of Trent, is 
clearly traced, and the validity of the simply consensual marriage undet 
the common law maintained (I, 316). 

The chapter on the Protestant conception of marriage is a full and 
valuable one, and Luther's vacillating attitude is well described. The 


early troth-plights and child marriages of the Elizabethan age, as illus- 
trated by the recent publications of the Early English Text Society, are 
explained (I, 399), and due place accorded to Cromwell's Civil Mar- 
riage Act in the succeeding century, with its provision for a public 
registry (I, 408 418, 424). Following Stolzel, the author holds that 
the leaders in the Reformation held, as did Milton later, that such a 
breach of the marriage covenant as the Scriptures allowed to be a 
cause of divorce put an end to the marriage ipso facto, if the injured 
party so willed it (11, 60, go). 

Che discussion of American matrimonial institutions covers familiar 
ground, but covers it well, and is founded on wide reading, including the 
consultation of many original documents, yet unprinted, in the offices 
of Massachusetts courts and the New York state archives (II, 121, 
329). Due emphasis is laid on the regulation of marriage in New 
England by town orders (II, 143). Instances are given, from manu- 
script court files of two Massachusetts counties, of sentences of both 
adulteresses and adulterers to the brand of the scarlet letter (II, 175). 
The New England betrothal, with its similarity in form and conse- 
quences to the English sponsalia, is explained (II, 179, 185, 199), and 
the more or less tolerated bundling or proof-nights which sometimes 
preceded or followed it. A chapter on slave marriages in New England 
is especially interesting (II, 215-226). Two chapters are devoted to 
marriage in the southern and middle colonies. Colonial divorce re- 
quires less space. Where permitted, it was at first, as in England, a 
quasi-judicial proceeding. In Massachusetts and Connecticut the 
“assistants” or council granted them. From 1760 to 1786, ninety-six 


| in the former government, a full docket of which 


decrees were passe 
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The Historians’ History of the World. A Comprehensive Narrative 
of the Rise and Development of Nations as Recorded by over two 
thousand of the Great IWWriters of all Ages. Edited, with the 
assistance of a distinguished board of advisers and contributors, 
by Henry Smith LL.D. (New York: The Out- 

look Company; London: The History Association. 1904. 

Twenty-five volumes. ) 

fue general plan of The Historians’ History of the World is un- 
doubtedly familiar to all readers of the AMERICAN HisTorIcAL REVIEW. 
It was certainly a novel idea to attempt to construct continueus narra- 
tives of the development of all the great historical nations by piecing 
together suitable extracts from contemporaneous and later writers with 
such editorial introductory and connecting paragraphs as were neces- 
sary, and so to produce not only a history of the world but, at the same 
time, an encyclopedia of historical literature of extraordinary range. 
rhe inherent difficulty in the scheme is that any extensive encyclopedia 
or anthology of historical writing must inevitably contain much that is 
antiquated as history proper, however interesting to the student of his- 
torical literature. In addition to this inherent necessity of incorporating 
a good deal of material that is not up to date, there is another factor 
which tends to increase the amount of antiquated material. In the field 
of English historical writing the copyright enjoyed by works abreast 
of present scholarship naturally compels a disproportionate selection 
from authors whose works are no longer copyright and so, from lapse 
of time, are out of date. 

Against these inherent difficulties the editorial staff have contended 
with various degrees of success. I have examined with more or less 
care some twenty volumes of the Historians’ History. In some cases I 
have been agreeably surprised by the degree to which these difficulties 
have been surmounted, and in others disappointed to find the difficulties 
apparently not realized. In the history of Greece (vols. III and IV), 
for example, one cannot but be favorably impressed by the extent to 
which the narrative has been derived from writers of the first rank, 
English or foreign. The matter on Greek colonization, for example, 
is derived almost entirely from Beloch’s work not elsewhere accessible 
in English. Again, chapter 38, vol. VI, on the civilization of the first 
two centuries of the Roman empire, is made up of extracts from Renan’s 
Histotre des Origines du Christianisme, Merivale’s Romans under the 
Empire, Aulus Gellius’s Noctes Attice, Boissier’s L’Opposition sous les 
Césars, Marquardt’s Rémische Staatsverwaltung, and Boucheé-Leclereq’s 
Manuel des Institutions Romaines. The chapter on the Parthian empire 
(vol. VIII) is mainly derived from Gutschmid’s Geschichte Jrans, and 
the account of the Sassanids (ibid.) is almost wholly from Ndldeke’s 
Aufsitze sur persischen Geschichte. On the other hand, in the case of 
Spain and Portugal (vol. X) works antiquated in matter and never im- 
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(IV, 587-613 Well sen's of ribal Lite of the Epic Period” in 
\rab history (VIII, 284-293), Goldziher’s on “ The Prin iples of Law 
in Islam” | !., 294-304), or Noldeke’s on “ The Scope and Influence 
of Arabic History” (ibid., 1-24). In addition the history of each 
nation 1s iT12 in a rather detailed chronological table, and each 
olunm ci ved with one or more maps 


laken all in all, the series has the unevenness otf 


ot every 
historical libs for, in fact, such it i Reading its will have 
a certain likeness to a kind of methodical browsing in the alcoves of 
a vast collection of historical writings with the help of a well-read and 
on $10 mentor to guide one’s course, s1 ppl 
mented with the additional opportunity of listening now and then to 

lecture on the subject from a great modern master lhe patron of the 
smaller public or circulating libraries, and such readers as have not 
access to large collections of historical works, will be able through the 


Historians’ History of the World to sample the work of a wide range 
ot ancient and modern writers. Such readers, too, as have access to 
large libraries and are fond of discursive historical reading, but vet are 


ge quite as well 


wut expert guid ince, will probably tare on the avera 
by resorting to the Historians’ History as they are likely to if they select 
books on their own initiative. Any one familiar with the relative cir- 
on of various classes of historical works in the larger libraries 
and the narrow range of historical literature accessible in the smaller 
popular libraries would not hesitate, I think, after a careful examination 
of the Historians’ History, to recognize it, in spite of the shortcomings 
from the scientific standpoint of much that it contains, as a notable and, 
in many ways, a very useful effort to extend and broaden popular 
knowledge of history and of historical literature 


GG. Bournt 


A History of the Ancient World for High Schools and Academies. 
By GEORGE STEPHEN GoopsPEED, Ph.D. (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. Pp. xvi, 483.) 


Tuts history of the ancient world adds another to the already note 
worthy list of text-books written in recent years by American historians. 
The proportions of the work, and therefore the relative importance which 
the author attaches to the main divisions of his subject, may be most 
effectively described by a simple statement of the number of pages 
which he assigns to each: oriental history receives sixty-nine, Greece 
one hundred and seventy, Rome and Europe to the time of Charlemagne 
two hundred and eight 
Che history of the ancient orient, where centuries seem but years, 
presents a difficult problem for a writer whose narrative must conform 
in length to the few weeks which the high-school course can allow for 
its study. The author of the text under review has attacked this prob- 
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ts to the general scheme which has been followed in 
the earlier portions of the book. 

lhe sum of the opinions on the several sections of this new text- 
book makes the judgment of it as a whole very favorable. It is abreast 


of the latest scholarship; its proportions—between the different nations, 


the periods in the history of each, and between political history and the 
history of civilization—are excellent The material which is con 


tained is but medium in amount, but the good proportions and the 


authors condensed and concrete style render it capable ot effective ex- 


f an intelligent teacher. Sometimes, however. 


the stvle is condensed to the endangerment of clearness; and occa 


sionally a word occurs which would send a high-school pupil to the 
dictionar it such instances are the exception. Here and there come 
sentences which could be spared—none better than the one which states 
that he west becomes the seat of the dynamo that supplies power to 


drive politics and civilization to higher achievements in a wider world 


For illustrations the publishers have inserted twenty-four finely 
ites, which are made more usable for teaching the history 
of art by the notes given in the second appendix. There are nineteen 
maps on full or double-page plates, and as many more in the text 
These maps, with the exception of two or three of the smaller ones 
are executed with clearness and emphasis. Questions for review, sug 
gestive comparative studies, and topics follow each chapter or section. 
\ number of chronological charts are given; they are carefully pre- 
pared, but are too complicated to be of much practical value either for 
study or for reference. The titles in the bibliographies are well 
selected, and the brief comments judicious; reference should be made 
however, to a classical atlas which is already on the market, not merely 
to one which is announced. 


Asa CURRIER TILTON. 


Prosopographia Attica. FEdidit JoHANNes KircHNer. (Berlin: 


Georg Reimer. 1901, 1902. Two vols., pp. viii, 603: vii, 660.) 


lHeEsSE two volumes contain the names, and, where possible, the 
venealogies and noteworthy achievements of some 16,812 Athenian 


1 


en, women, and children. They aim to furnish us with a com] 


ete 
register of the Athenians of the prechristian era who are mentioned in 
the ancient literatures and inscriptions. 

No such register existed in 1884 at the time the work was under- 
taken. The third edition of W. Pape’s Worterbuch der griechischen 
Eigennamen had just appeared, but the purpose of this dictionary was, 
of course, quite different from that which Dr. Kirchner planned. It 
was practically impossible for the student to segregate the names in it 


according to the countries from which their bearers came, and even 


if such an undertaking were feasible, it would have been unprofitable, 


few. 
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The work is not final. While it was being printed, as many as 1,224 
additions had to be made Since its appearance, moreover, several new 
\ttic inscriptions have been published, and every day, we hope, others 
will be found But no one can de ny that the great mass of the Athenian 


names is now before us in these volumes by Dr. Kirchner, and students 


of Greek history are under heavy obligations to him for the long vears 


g g 
of patient effort devoted to their collection, arrangement, and publi 
cation 
W. S. FerGuson 
he Campa f Platea, September, 470 B.C. By Henry Burt 


Wricut, Ph.D New Haven: The Tuttle, Morehouse, an 
favlor Company. 1904. Pp. 148.) 
reneral subject discussed in this thesis Dr. Wright has made 


one contribution He concludes that Pausanias had formed the plan 


of drawing Mardonius into a locality unsuited for cavalry, and that 
with this in view he exposed his army to attack, first in entering the 


depression, 1n which the battle of liate®a was actually fought, be fore 


in abandoning this strong 
position and in retreating, apparently in confusion, across the narrow 
valley with the “Island” to the south as his presumed objective 
cated, and the reason be 


comes clear for the great reputation he enjoyed in popular estimation 


before the Byzantium fiasco, and subsequently in the judgment of mili 
tary experts like Thucydides. Herodotus indicates the movements cor- 
rectly, but goes astray in interpreting them. What he gives is not even 
the private soldier's account of manceuvers which he did not compre 
hend It is that account, perverted by the Athenian prejudice against 
Sparta during the early years of the Peloponnesian War. This, of 
course, has been a demonstrated by Eduard Meyer. Dr. Wright 
goes further, however, and in making his second main point contends 


that the contempt of Herodotus for Spartan courage is explicable only 
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1 7 7 1 
to be expected that will last long without being 
out of date; it 1s necessary that a book should 
be thoroughly up to 1 late of publication. In this respect Professor 
Platner is to be d for although our knowledge 
of topography is beginning to get ahead of the as the 
ha ss e been discovere ne a iv con 
versant with what had been done up to the time of writing News otf 


the excavation of the ara Pacis evidently reached America too late to 


be of use (p. 3241) The illustrations are apt to be the worst part of 
a book written by a scholarly man. The publishers and the general 


istrations than the author is, but 


reader are more interested in the 


in the present case the care which has evidently been 


choice of the illustrations (vide the list of sources) has been rewarded, 


ind there 1s much to pfrats¢ he picture Of the northwest corner of 
the Palatine p. 138) 1s out of date and had much better have been 
omitted he detailed plan of the Hippodrome (p. 153) does not agree 


with the general plan (fig. 16, p. 128); and the plan of the Temple of 


Venus and Roma (p. 298) is not entirely in accord with the description 


ged as an “introduction”, the book seems open to some slight 


criticism. It is questionable whether the habit of giving the exact 


measurements (especially in the metric system) of so many things is 
going to be of much help to the beginner; it might serve rather as a 
discouragement, and certainly it is of no value to the general reader. 
Then too the paucity of references among the sources to the sketches of 
the Renaissance architects keeps the beginner in ignorance of this 
source, which is of constantly increasing value since Middleton’s book. 
Then too (p. 6) a caution ought to be inserted regarding the use of 
coins as topographical evidence. The book is remarkably free from 
misprints, unless the mistakes in the points of the compass (e. g., pp 
37, 127, 149, 152) are to be included under this head. 

In a book which contains so many facts and theories it is an easy 
matter to pick out points where a difference of opinion is permissible. 


I mention a few such points: the statement that the “ present topog- 
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The Private Life Of the Komans H 
ron. [Lake Classical Series.] (Chicago: Scott, Forest 
Company. 1903. Pp. 344.) 
[WENTY years a 
American colleges and universities were limited some 


the interpretation of a few select masterpieces of ancient liter 


Barring an occasional lecture, no attempt was made to give f 
instruction in the history of classical literature, institutions, archeology 
or private life. Hence classical studies frequently uss re 


with being narrowly grammatical and linguistic \s one father 
said: “ Homer may be the prince of poets and Demost 
of orators. But what of it, if after a dozen years’ s 


son hasn't a spark of enthusiasm for either This, of rs¢ 
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putting the case rather strongly, but there is no doubt that there was 
much justice in the protests raised against the classics as formerly pur- 
sued. Classical study did, beyond question, long shut itself up too ex- 
clusively to a study of words and sentences. In recent years, it is 
pleasant to note, all this has radically changed, and to-day in most 
institutions of consequence formal synthetic courses in the literature 
and institutions of the classical peoples are prominent features of the 
college curriculum. 

The book before us is an outcome, as it is also an index, of the 
changed conception of classical teaching just mentioned. In fairly 
compact compass it treats in successive chapters of the family, the 
Roman name, marriage and the position of women, children and educa- 
tion, dependents, slaves, clients, hospttes, the house and its furniture, 
dress and personal adornment, food and meals, games, the circus, glad- 
iators, baths, travel, correspondence, books, sources of income and 
means of living, death and burial ceremonies. 

The task which the author has set himself is no light one, for our 
information on many, perhaps most, of the topics here embraced is 
often provokingly scanty and not infrequently conflicting. Moreover 
no book of similar scope exists which can be regarded as at all satis- 
factory for the purposes of collegiate instruction. Wilkins’s manual is 
but a primer; the work of the Misses Preston and Dodge is not merely 
meager in extent but rests upon no independent study; while Ramsay’s 
work has long been hopelessly antiquated. Under these circumstances 
the opportunity existed to produce a work which should be a credit to 
its author and render a signal service to the cause of classical educa- 
tion. It is a pleasure to recognize that Professor Johnston has availed 
himself of this opportunity with eminent success. His book not merely 
gives ample testimony to thorough scholarship and conscientious atten- 
tion to minute details, but also reveals a ripe teacher, full of pedagogical 
resource. Witness, for example, the diagrams prepared to illustrate 
patria potestas, agnati, and family relationships. A broad view charac- 
terizes the book throughout. To Professor Johnston, classical philology 
is evidently no mere dogma, but a living reality; and one of the most 
valuable features of his volume is the frequency of his observations on 
the relation and contrast of ancient and modern ideas and institutions. 

The book is well supplied with illustrations, most of which are ex- 
cellently chosen, though the purpose in including portraits of Brutus, 
Scipio, and Sulla in the chapter on the family, and those of sundry 
Roman emperors in the account of the Roman name is not obvious. 
Almost nothing has been omitted that could fairly be expected to 
find a place in a work of this character. Perhaps a somewhat fuller 
treatment of arts and industries might wisely be included in a subse- 
quent edition. Apparently no mention is made of the aqueduct system, 
or of the acta diurna, the Romans’ nearest approach to a newspaper. 
But these topics are no doubt intentionally omitted as belonging strictly 
within the limits of public, rather than of private, antiquities. Though 
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does hin greater justice. He criticizes Reinhold’s and Drescher’s 
recent dissertations and continues and defends his thesis of 1897, in 
which | showed that this abridgment was composed as early as 
liberius’s reigt The correct attribution of later statements to this 
vanished condensation of Livy is a peculiarly delicate task, as has been 
well pointed out by Schwartz apropos of Dio Cassius. Professor Sand- 
ers has collected numerous resemblances of statement in late historians, 

in gener. one IsIOns agree with those of earner investigators 
and are certainly sound; but the aptness of several of his parallelisms 
must remain a matter of opinion. The collection has however a per- 
manent value for all students of Roman historical tradition. From 


Pliny’s citation of Livius filiuns as a source for a portion of book 5, in 
which we do find a fragment of the Epitome, and from one or two 


other indications, Professor Sanders ventures to guess that the his- 


torian’s son was his abridger. What a pity, since this study was not 


already published when the discovery of the Oxyrhynchus fragment was 


~ 


heralded, that the volume was not held and the essay worked over it 
the light which the new abstract throws upon the whole subject, as just 
pointed out by Professors Moore of Harvard and Kornemann of 
Tubingen! 

CHARLES Upson CLARK. 


Seven Roman Statesmen of the Later Republic. By Cuarites W. 
C. Oman, M.A. (London: Edward Arnold; New York: 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 1902. Pp. viii, 348.) 

THE seven statesmen are the two Gracchi, Sulla, Crassus, the 
younger Cato, Pompey, and Cesar. Their lives, as Mr. Oman points 
out (p. IT), “ completely cover the last century of Rome's ancten 
régime’; or, more precisely, they cover the course of the Roman revo 
lution. The ancien régime received a fatal shock when Tiberius Grac 
chus appealed to the direct expression of the popular will without re- 
gard to the checks and balances of the constitution. In reality he thus 
forced the issue of personal versus constitutional government; and 
this was not finally settled until Augustus found a modus vivendi for 
both, that the lion and the lamb might lie down together, with the 
lamb, as it proved, ultimately inside. In the nature of the issue we 
have one reason why the story of the hundred years required for its 
settlement may well be told in a series of biographical studies. Each 
of Mr. Oman’s seven statesmen, with the exception of Cato, whose 
career after all might have been quite as well left to incidental treat- 
ment as that of Marius or of Cicero, represented the monarfchical prin- 
ciple, each more distinctly than his predecessor. Thus the true mean 
ing of the whole process, as Mr. Oman indicates in his preface, may 
be brought out by concentrating attention upon the personal element 

Although the cardinal facts of the story are common property and 


allow of no radically new explanation, vet they are invested with new 
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seit to ignor g i I pressive personality, without which 
the story of the revolution is incomplete. 


It is at least open to question whether Mr. Oman is correct in the 


assumption that Caius Gracchus reénacted his brother's agrarian law 


only because it looked well in the democratic programme. It looks 
more like the chief end of his legislation, the goal to be gained at the 
price of the corn dole for the proletariat, the courts and the taxes of 


Asia for the capitalists, and monarchical power for the reigning dema 
gogur In the permanent influence of the equestrian order, as consti 
tuted by Caius and controlled by a syndicate of big capitalists—what 


Mr. Lawson would call a “ System”, Mr. Oman recognizes a conspicu 


picu 
ous instance of the evil that men do living after them: but he fails 
to note that it was these capitalists who compelled the declaration of 


war against Jugurtha and steadily backed Marius, one of their ow1 
nocratic ally Saturninus began to attack vested in 


terests Then they compelled Marius to abandon Saturninus to their 


vengeance It was the young and active members of the equestrian 
order—and not, strictly speaking, an “ Optimate mob” (p. 103 )—who 
put Saturninus to death. Capital had dropped the democrats when they 
became anarchists, just as it recoiled in horror when Crassus and Czesar 
put up Catiline to attack society that they might be its saviors. Wher 
I 


Mr. Oman mentions the young equites who on December * 6: 8. 4 
waited for Czesar sword in hand (p 183), he might have reminded us 


that they were minded to do to Cresar as their grandsires had done to 


\nother crisis that remains more or less of a riddle in Mr. Oman’s 


book is the one that began in the vear 88 B. C. In agreement with 
Mommsen he represents the Sulpician revolution and the civil war be 
tween Marius and Sulla as hinging solely on “ mere personal rivalry for 
a military command” (p. 113). It has, however, been conclusively 
shown by Nitzsch that it was again the capitalists—well-nigh ruined 


in the financial panic due to the Social War, the successes of Mithri 
ates, and the massacre of their agents in Asia Minor, exasperated by 
the revival of the old law ainst interest, and resolved not to allow 


ag 


the Senate to get possession of the fat province of Asia—who forced 


through the Sulpician laws and secured the appointment of Marius to 
the command of the army of the east, with which the Senate had legally 
vested Sulla Che war between Sulla and the Marians was a war be 
tween the Senate and the “Svstem”. When Sulla finally became 
master and monarch of Rome, sixteen hundred financiers were sent to 
join a tho nd of their confréres who had fallen in the course of the 
war, and their property was confiscated. That was the end of the 
System” as a political factor of dangerous magnitude 

Mr. Oman’'s admirable portraits of Sulla and Crassus do not vary 
from the prevailing conceptions of these men sufficiently to arouse dis 
sent; but it is otherwise with his treatment of Cato, Pompey. and 
Cresar Ot them he writes (p. 236) “It is hardly necessarv to sav 
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ing irougn money especially otner people's money (p. 
302), who led gangs of thugs to the polls and was at the same time 
the nevitabie co-respondent in every tashionable divorce OP 


gets his due on all these counts; nor is it admitted that he can be truth- 


tully represented even in his later vears “as a staid and divine figure 


replete with schemes for the benefit of humanity” (p. 292). He remains 
‘the great adventurer” (p. 284 “The monarch of the world was at 
hottom the same man as the clever young scamp whose epigrams and 
adulteries had scandalised Rome thirty years back” (p. 292) Yet 
nowhere has his consummate mastery of military, as of political, strateg 
and tactics been more effectively presented and analyzed than by the 
accomplished historian of the art of war in this the most interesting 
chapter of his excursion into Roman history. Nothing could be better 


than his explanation of the unparalleled variety of Casar’s campaigns 
by the fact that the conqueror of Gaul “ was essentially an amateur of 
genius, who had taken to war late in life, and not a soldier steeped from 
his youth upwards in the study of the drill-book and the manceuvres of 
the barrack yard” (p. 322); and with this may be coupled the reminder 
that “his final object was not so much the conquest of Gaul, as the 


building up for himself of an unrivalled military reputation and a de- 
voted army” (p. 321). In short, the explanation of his whole career 
is to be found in “enlightened ambition and the love of doing work 
well, 1f it has to be done at all” (p. 291). Mr. Oman gives us this very 
realistic Caesar in express antithesis throughout to the ideal Cesar con- 
structed by Mommsen, whose Roémische Geschichte was an apotheosis 


great revolutionist, conceived in the heyday of youth by a son of 


the German revolutionary movement, but largely rejected by the sober 


second thoughts of a less turbulent age. It would have been only fair 


to state that, in declining to write his fourth volume, Mommsen tacitly 


admitted his youthful error; and if Mr. Oman had bethought himself 
of Mommsen’s own reconstruction of the Augustan Principate, as based 
on the “dyarchy” of Senate and Princeps, he would hardly have left 
us with the conclusion that Cesar had solved the problem of sovereignty 
1 


by establishing an autocracy (p. 339). Czsar’s solution was, as he says, 
logical. but it v mat mae 
logical, but it was certainly not practical nor definitive 


On page 1&9 the note should refer to the fourteenth and not the 
thirteenth letter in the first book of Cicero's correspondence with 


re 215 the reference is to the eighth and not the third 


on pag 

paragraph of the letter there cited. On pages 258 and 273 we have 
negligible’, on page 218 “ negligeable ” The illustrations reproduce 
the Naplk s bust of Czsar, the so-called Pomp v, also in Naples, and 
three sets of historically significant coins. Since 1886, when Helbig 
published the authentic and very characteristic head of Pompey, now 


in Copenhagen, there has been really no excuse for continuing to serve 


up the Naples bust, which had previously been discredited by Bernoulli 
Henry A. SIL! 
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| yvnod between two letters of Zosimus dated September 22 an 
September 29. The second of these letters must be provoked by the 
that the synod has opened discussion of the decretal of 


March. To es ipea difficulty it has to be conjectured that anothe r papal 


letter (Ou l de Prov lt, September 26) has erroneously received the 
date of the document enrolled just before it in the records of Arles 
lo substantiate this construction, which seems to merit assent, 
Babut gives a very interesting and detailed account of the ecclesiastical 
conditions of Gaul in the fifth century, and promises a further work 
on Saint Martin of Tours. He will show that Martin narrowly escaped 
condemnation fe Priscillian views and that Priscillian was only an 
ascetic pletis he dogmatic heresies charged upon him being a_ false 


tror 


nisrepresenta 


Francis A. CHRISTI! 


es. By W. Ki (New York: Charles Scribner's 


vid 
Sons. 1904. Pp. x. 361.) 
ROFESSOR Ky t University College, London, presents, under the 
vecial title of The Dark Ages, the first volume of a series of Periods 
ot European Literature to be edited by Professor Saintsbury. As in 
duty bound, he begins with an attempt to define this much-abused term. 
He devotes to this his first two chapters, nearly a quarter of the whole 
little volume. Chronologically he limits his period by the decline of 
Roman culture on the one hand and the vear 1100 on the other hese 
limits include, so we are told, the migration of the Teutonic peoples, 
ot which Mr. Ker regards the Norman conquest of England as the last 


He does not mention the Norman occupation of southern Italy, 
and why the Norman conquest of England is any more a piece of the 
ligration than the later and vaster expansion of Teutonic life 


Teutonic mig 
in the lands eastward from the Elbe is not clear However, periods 


only for the convenience of the literary his 


must end somewhere, if 
torian, and if we must have a “dark” time, we are not disposed to 
juarrel with Mr. Ker’s thesis that with the beginning of the twelfth 


ble both in the subjects and the methods of 


century a new light 1s visible 
terary treatm In the second chapter, “ The Elements”, we are 
CVE general survey of the whole pe riod with reference specially to 
erial utilized tn literature he main body of the volume is then 
divided into two parts, treating respectively the “ Latin Authors” and 
he Teutonic Languages*’; and a short final chapter on the litera 
e of Ireland and Wales completes what is at best but a hasty survey 

ota st eld 

()f Mr. Ker’s scholarly equipment for his task there can be no doubt. 
e whole volume bristles with “ reading”. There are enough learned 
erences here to challenge the literary expert at every turn. Indeed, 
hardly see how any one can understand this book to whom the 
gs leals with are not already perfectly familiar. To such a one 


ffers a mewhat confused résumé of matters he should know 
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pursued, however, is infinitely preferable to that used in other works, 
where e tre ent by authors in chronological order only serves t 
bring together a mass of encyclopedic and incoherent detail 

Part or the introduction of the work devotes two cl ers to the 
political theory of Cicero and Seneca These are of excellent 
merit that it is to be regretted that the authors did not see their way 
clear to giving several more introductory chapters to the precursors 
ot Cicero in both Rome and Greece Phe average reader will find 
difficulty in getting his bearings without first taking up some other 
work on political theory which deals with earlier writers. 

Part 11 is devoted to the political theory of the Roman lawyers. It 


is in this part that the truly admirable quality of the method of treat 


ment begins to show itself. The opening chapter deals with the theory 
of the law of nature lhis is followed by one on slavery and property, 
nd others on the theory of the civil law, the sources of political author- 
ind the politi theory of Justini 1S 


In part 111, which has for its subject the political theory of the New 


Testament and the Fathers, the chapters are given the headings which 
hose in the remainder of the work are evidently to retain \fter a 
preliminary chapter on the New Testament, chapters follow on natural 


al 


and slavery, natural equality and government, 


law, 


property, sacred authority of the ruler, authority and justice, and the 


relation of church and state. Part rv, treating of the political theory 
of the ninth century, is dealt with under almost the same chapter- 
headings as those in part 111. Each chapter and each part is followed 


by a very useful summary, and at the foot of each page are given very 


lengthy extracts from the sources, which, if collected in one volume, 


would form a convenient source-book on the political theory of the 
period. 
No claim could be made that the author has discovered any new 


+} 


theories heorists, but he has certainly put many matters in a 


renew 
new light. He is happy in possessing a certain aptness of expression 
in such phrases as these: “natural law and natural equality do not 
perhaps mean much more to them [the Roman lawyers] than evolution 
or progress mean to the modern politician” (p. 35); “ The ninth cen 
tury writers are Teutonic politicians, but they are obviously also dis- 
ciples of the Western Fathers” (p. 197). Mr. Carlyle is equally skilful 
in making important distinctions and in summarizing the characteristics 
of great epochs. For example, he shows that though jus gentium and 
jus naturale were not distinguished by Gaius, Ulpian conceived of some 


difference between the two (pp. 30 ff.) ; that the reason for the preach- 
ing by the Apostles and early Church Fathers of such a strong theory 
of subjection to the civil powers lay in the dangerous tendency to 
anarchism among the Gentile converts (pp. 94, 97). 

Chere are but few portions of the work which call for adverse criti- 
cism. On p. 63, the author states: “ The medieval theory of the social 


contract, . . . so far as we know, was first put forward definitely in the 
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originally the leader of a comitatus and did not become an Anglo-Saxon 
othcial before the reign of Cnut, but in a foot-note on page 8&1 he inti- 
mates that such officials existed already in the tenth century. Though 
no strik new general conclusions are deduced regarding gesiths 
and thegns, the chapters on their status and relations to the crown 
are valuable, because many new details, drawn chiefly from Anglo- 


Saxon poetry, are presented. Our author doubts whether there were 


common thegns in distinction from king’s thegns before the eleventh 
century (p. 100), but such subordinate thegns seem to be referred 
to in various passages cited by Schmid (Gesetze, 668) and perhaps in 
a letter written by Alcuin in 801 (Monumenta Alcuiniana, 623). Guil- 
hiermoz’s Essai sur l’'Origine de la Noblesse en France (1902), the 
second chapter of which deals at some length with thegns and presents 
a novel view regarding gesiths, has escaped Dr. Larson's diligent ex- 
amination of the literature of the subject; probably it came to hand 
too late for him to use. 

\fter considering the relations of the nobles to the king, he treats 
of the various officers of the royal household. He believes that in the 
eighth century there was a court official called the king’s reeve (prac- 
fectus regis), who resembled the Merovingian major domus, but the 
evidence in support of this view is not convincing. Most of the pas- 
sages in which the title praefectus regis occurs may refer to reeves 
placed in charge of royal estates. There seems to be a reference to 
‘the high reeve” in Edmund's Laws, III, ¢. 5, which has escaped 
Dr. Larson's attention, but it does not help to throw light on the func- 
tions of this obscure office. 

In chapters v-vil, concerning the seneschal, butler, chamberlain, 
royal chaplains, chancellor, staller, and house-carls, we feel that we 
are on firmer ground, and with the aid of Norse sources Dr. Larson 
gives us many new facts. Of the principal household dignitaries we 
hear little before the tenth century, when the butler, chamberlain, and 
seneschal comprised “the inner circle of the royal household service” 
These palatine officials begin to assume prominence in the time of 
Athelstan. Royal chaplains appear frequently from the time of Bede 
onward, but some of the passages in which the king’s priests are men- 
tioned may refer to the ordinary parish priests, as in Alfred’s Laws, 
c. 38. Dr. Larson believes that a royal chancery existed as early as 
the reign of Ethelred the Unready. To his list of writers who contend 
that such a chancery was unknown in England before the time of 
Edward the Confessor, the names of Brunner, Aronius, and Giry may 
be added. The reign of Cnut marks the appearance of the stallership 


and the house-carls. On these institutions our author, with the aid of 


Norse poems and sagas and the Danish histories of Sveno and Saxo, 
throws much new light. ‘“ There can be no doubt”, he says (p. 149), 
‘that the stallership was the highest dignity at the Old English court 


when the Anglo-Saxon period came to a close.” The account of the 


house-carls, which is based on a critical study of all the available 
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The vast correspondence of Innocent III was doubtless the source 
of this volume of Luchair« We wish he had so stated, and that h 
had given references, as the correspondence of Innocent fills three 
volumes of the Migne reprint The absence of such apparatus may 
have been due to the publisher who probably put the yellow paper cover 
on the book and made it look like a novel. It is, however, anything bi 
fiction, being the work of a scholar who has gone to the sources for his 


tacts, though he does excel many novelists in the number of good stories 


he has to relate of this lively pope, who wanted to have his finger in 
every pie and felt perfectly competent to rule the universe Luchaire 


Testricts himself to one land, but manifestly the pope who in this volume 


is tound assigning husbands to marriageable females and tongue-lashing 
into silence refractory Italian villages and towns, is the same as he 
who in his world-politics browbeat Philippe Auguste of France, Alfonso 
IX of Castile, Peter of Aragon, and the more familiar John of Eng- 
land. Petty beyond comparison were many of the matters submitted to 
“the Oracle’, as Luchaire calls Innocent III, but answers on all topics 
were forthcoming and, thanks to the letters having been dictated, they 
cost the honest, patient, and well-meaning pope no great amount of time. 

What Friedrich Hurter, the classic historian of Innocent III, could 
not find, Luchaire, more fortunate, presents, namely, a contemporary por 
trait of this pope—in fact two, one from a mosaic and one from a 


fresco. It is to be regretted that the third contemporary portrait is not 


given. Luchaire has an interesting excursus on the portraits of Inno 
cent III and thus brings this valuable book to a fitting close 


SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON 


Die Doppelehe des Landgrafen Philipp von Hessen. Von Lic. W1L- 
LIAM WALKER RocKWELL, Instruktor der Theologie in Andover, 
Massachusetts. (Marburg: N. G. Elwert’sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung. 1904. Pp. xx, 374.) 

THis volume is one which will prove of value to the student of the 
Reformation period, for the episode with which it has to do was of far 
reaching political significance, as well as curiously illustrative of a con- 
fusion of moral judgments brought about by the general unsettlement 
of hitherto accepted convictions incident to the Reformation age. That 
the foremost political leader among the princes who early supported the 


} 


hem all 


Reformation, the one among t who saw most clearly the necessity 
of political cooperation for the advancement of the cause, and the one 
who had probably the most intelligent and appreciative sense of the 
principles for which the Reformation stood, should suddenly be isolated, 
and should become a divisive instead of a uniting force in Protestant 


ranks, being bent to the policy of Charles V, instead of standing as the 
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knowledge of the event excited, has always seemed a course of con- 
duct difficult of justification. Mr. Rockwell shows plainly that Luther 
regarded the question from the point of view of a confessor charged 
with the spiritual good of the landgraf’s soul. He did not look upon 
bigamy as a general right, but as a status that might be permitted in 
view of Old Testament example, under the special circumstances in 
which the landgraf was placed. Such permission, however, was only 
a dispensation before the bar of conscience and not a justification before 
the law. It was an allowance by a confessor to do something forbidden 
by law, which, nevertheless, it was for the good of the soul of the par 
ticular inquirer to do. The underlying theory was that the end of all 
law is the good of the soul; if that law hinders its good, exceptions may 
be permitted, but should not be made public, since their example would, 
in general, be bad. Hence Luther held himself warranted in advising 
a denial, as far as the general public was concerned, of facts which 
were well known to him in his confidential capacity. Curiously enough, 


from a modern Protestant point of view, Luther called to his aid, in 


this very question of denial of fact, the example of our Lord, sayin 
*“T can do with good conscience as Christ in the Gospel; ‘the Son 
knoweth not the dav’, and like a pious father confessor who shall and 


must say openly or before a court that he knows nothing regarding that 


which he is asked concerning secret confession, for what one knows 
secretly that cannot one know openly.” It may be interesting to note, 
however, that this interpretation of Christ’s declared ignorance of the 
day of judgment, as an intentional reticence justifying the secrecy of 
spit 1 counsel s t at all origin with Luther, but was current 
in his day, for example, in the popular Simma Angelica de Casibus 
Conscienti@ of Angelo di Chiavasso, which Luther had read Whether 
he can regard this explanation as affording any considerable measurt 


of justification for Luther, the reader of Mr. Rockwell's volume will 


decide for himself. In the third section of his work, Mr. Rockwell pre 

sents a valuable discussion of the attitude of the Reformation age 
toward bigamy in general, involving an examination of the opinions 


of the German reformers on the matrimonial questions raised by Henry 


VIII; the views of Luther, Melanchthon, and Bucer on bigamy; and the 
rary attitude of the Roman church, especially in regard to 
the power and extent of the right of papal dispensations 
WILLISTON WALKER 

A History of the English Church. Edited by the late Very Rev. 
W. R. W. Sreruens, D.D., F.S.A., Dean of Winchester, and 
the Rev. Wittiam Hunt, D.Litt. Volume V. The English 
Church in the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I (1558-1625). 
By W. H. Frere. (London: Maemillan and Company; New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1904. Pp. xiii, 413.) 


Tue series to which this book belongs has established a reputation 
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groups gonistic in religion and politics. The author speaks slight- 
ingly ot the Puritans’ “invasion of the liberty of men to enjoy innocent 
usel ts on Sunda utter service’. Richard Baxter's account of 
a Jacobean Sul day will explain, however, the deep feeling of violated 
sanctity that drove the Puritan to his sabbatarian demand 
\ few minor slips may be noted. The statement that Robert 


works have not been reprinted is made in ignorance of the 
Old South Leaflets, volume 1V, and of the extracts in Hanbury and in 
Wal 

Leyden is called James, and the Mayflower party is said to have landed 
‘on November 11 at Plymouth Rock in Massachusetts ’ 


ers Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism. Robinson of 


Francis A. CHRISTIE. 


The American Nation: a History. Edited by ALnerT BusHNELL 
Hart. Volume 2. Basis of American History, 1500-1900. 
By Livingston Farranp, A.M., M.D., Professor of Anthro- 
pology, Columbia University. (New York and London: Harper 
and Brothers. 1904. Pp. xviii, 303.) 

THe American nation as a political unit merely is a subject easily 


by the historian, since its foundation lies not only within 


compassed 
the period of written history but within the narrow limits of discovery 
and colonization. But he who would venture to treat the national 
history in its fuller significance must carry his researches beyond the 
limits of the Columbian period and over a vast range of subject-matter; 
he must consider the races and cultures of the Old World and their 
far-reaching influence in the New; he must have an intimate acquaint 
ance with the New World, giving due attention to its configuration, its 
climate, and its resources, and must build up the background of his pic 
ture with the history of the American race. These are the elements 
that, in the view of Dr. Farrand, constitute the basis for the history 
of the -American nation. The time may or may not have come for an 
adequate presentation of this history; the point of view may not yet be 
sufficiently remote for comprehensive vision, and the knowledge of the 
field and its complex phenomena may not be sufficiently complete; but 
our author has ventured upon the task, and the future must determine 
the wisdom of the undertaking and the degree of his success. 

In the earlier chapters the author depicts in a simple and effective 
manner the physical features of the continent, characterizing the areas 
fitted for human occupancy and pointing out the bearing of the moun- 
tain masses, the deserts, and the rivers upon the distribution of popula- 
tions.- He shows how the invading race advanced to the conquest of the 
fertile valleys and the prairies, and how the aborigines were pushed 
inland along the waterways, across the passes, and over the portages, 
until the great habitable areas were almost completely wrested from 
their grasp—the special areas that had nurtured the native communities 


and developed their peculiar culture now became the focal centers for 
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and resources, led to the development of somewhat decidedly distinctive 
phases of culture. By this method the number of groups may be large 
or small as the treatment demands. Seven are considered sufficient for 
the author’s purpose, and are as follows: (1) the Eskimo; (2) the 
tribes of the north Pacific coast; (3) the tribes of the Mackenzie river 
basin and the high plateaus; (4) the tribes of the Columbia river and 
California; (5) the tribes of the great plains; (6) the tribes of the 
eastern woodlands; and (7) the tribes of the southwest and Mexico. 
The Eskimos occupy the northern shore-line of the continent from Bering 
sea to Greenland, and originally, it is surmised, extended south into 
New England. They are a people widely separated from the Indian 
in physical and mental characters, whose origin is not determined but 
whose adjustment to the Arctic environment and unique culture are 
among the most interesting and instructive lessons of aboriginal Amer 
ica. Contrasting strongly with the Eskimo, and presenting physical 
and cultural characters hardly less remarkable, are the tribes of the 
northwest coast. The third group, assembled in the great northern 
inland region, connects with the Eskimo on the north and extends from 
the coast ranges on the west to Hudson bay on the east; while the 
fourth occupies the basin of the Columbia river and the numerous 
minor valleys opening out to the Pacific in Oregon and California. The 
fifth group comprises the great warrior-hunter tribes of the inland 
plains, of which the Sioux are taken as the type; the sixth, the formerly 
powerful and strongly contrasting groups of the eastern woodland north 
and south, with which the English and French colonists had chiefly 
to deal; and the seventh, the many tribes of the southwest and Mexico, 
presenting numerous physical types and greatly diversifed cultures 
Of the three hundred or more tribes thus passed under review, few 
could even be mentioned and fewer described with any degree of full- 
ness in the brief space allotted; but the perusal of these chapters will 
give the reader an excellent notion of the people as a whole, and of 
the groups as assembled in the great specialization areas of the north- 
ern portions of the continent. The chapters treating of the social 
organization of the tribes; houses, house life, and food quest; industrial 
life and warfare; religion, mythology, and art; and the character and 
future of the Indians, which follow, are excellent summaries of these 
subjects; and the final chapter, a critical essay on authorities, will 
prove to be of high value to the student. 

Not without shortcomings such as necessarily result from the crowd- 
ing of a vast subject within narrow limits (the faults of omission), this 
work is charmingly simple, direct, and comprehensive. The reader is 
not led into troublesome mazes of speculation, nor is he asked to skate 
on the thin ice of preconceived notions; the work must therefore prove 
a boon to schools and to the general public, which have too long been 


at the mercy of the hobby-rider and the sensation-monger. It is con- 


servative and refreshingly healthy in tone throughout. The publishers 
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width of Soutl \merica as about double its actual extent, without 


adding that Sir Arthur, throughout this portion of his work, adopts the 


sti tf Las Casas as his own, without comment or thought of 
ve 

's important contribution, in the introduction and through- 
out the volumes, is the addition of cartographical material. Twenty- 


six of the most typical sixteenth-century maps are reproduced, in good 


size, and the introduction contains some suggestive remarks concerning 
the importance of finding out what were the contemporary notions of 
geographical location. The maps are not facsimiles, but are carefully 


redrawn so as to give the reader who is not accustomed to the doen 
ments themselves an excellent idea of the configuration and nomencla 
ture of the originals. These redrawings would be distinctly more 
suitable for their purpose than actual facsimiles, if the editor had taken 
the trouble to provide some definite information regarding size, author- 
ship, and significance. The absence of any such assistance, and the fact 
that the map of Venezuela faces the chapter on Honduras, that of Peru 
accompanies a chapter on the West Indies, and Chile one on Mexico, 


contribute to the feeling of sincerest regret that Mr. Lane has not 


succeeded in doing away with the need for any further reprinting of 
The Spanish Conquest. 


G. P. W 


Phe United States: a History f Three Centuries, 160 7-100 4. In ten 
Parts. Part I. Colonization, 1607-1607. By Esta- 
BROOK CHANCELLOR and FLETCHER WiutLtis Hewes. (New 


York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1904. Pp. xxiii, 


In this era of many-volume histories of the United States the first 
question that the reviewer must settle is the claim that the work may 
have to existence—not whether it will find a market, but whether it is 
fit to set before the intelligent reading public. In the present case it 
may be safely said that if the publishers of the book had submitted the 
manuscript of it to expert criticism before launching it into print, the 
review that follows would not have been written. 

The publishers’ announcement that the series of ten volumes is to 
constitute “a comprehensive narrative which shall cover the entire 
record of the national history and development” of the United States 


does not differentiate the work from its fellows in the same field 


Neither do the proposed titles of the volumes indicate any deviation 


from the familiar text-book paradigm. Obedient to the general scheme, 
the introductory number of the series starts with Columbus and the 
Spaniards, turns aside for a glance at the Indians, then jogs stolidly 
along through wastes of arid description and platitudinous rhetoric, 
till 1697 bars the way. 

The book is divided into four sections: “ Population and Politics’ 


“War”, “Industrv ’, and “ Civilization”. For the first, second, and 
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ers (p. x1), the book abounds in cheap comments, efforts at fine writing, 
ind big words. The “unspeakable Turk” (p. 10) and the “ Scythian 


pirate” (p. 10) of the fifteenth century jostle “had gone ‘ a-viking’” 
(p. 55) and “then there fell . . . a besom of cruelty and ruin” (p. 50) 
Speaking of the Northmen, the statement is made that, “in the course 
of the millenniums their flesh won the color of snow tinted by their 


own red blood; and their eyes changed to the color of the sky” (p. 53). 


‘Climacteric ” events (p. 39), “cataleysmic [sic] struggles” (p. 23), 
and “objurgated colonials” (p. 129) trip the reader up, and he falls 


sprawling over the “static” and “latent” Invincible Armada engaged 
in its deadly conflict with the “kinetic” and “dynamic” English fleet 


(p. 62). But when he has about recovered his equilibrium, the hapless 


reader falls again—this time into a slough of unexplained allusions, 
quotations of small pertinence, and trite digressions on European his 
tory feutonic origins are unctuously traced, Anglo-Saxon superiority 


is proclaimed from the fence-top, while the Jews, the Indians, and 
woman suffrage—with mistaken notions about Queen Elizabeth as the 
text—receive words of commendation, and the Roman Catholics a 
gratuitous fling or two. In this connection it is pleasant to learn that 
‘by Columbus ” “the Mediterranean was made an inland sea” (p. 23), 
and that the “ untutored savages” were in the habit of arguing “ post 
ergo propter ae p. 202) 

Of the making of positive errors, misstatements, and slipshod phrases 
there is no end. To quote a few samples: we are told that the idea that 
the earth is round emanated from Constantinople after 1453 (pp. 11 
12); that Verrazano was commissioned by Charles V of France (p. 37); 
and that King Arthur went to Iceland in the sixth century, on which 
occasion he “broke a path” in the ocean “never afterward wholly 
lost’ (p. 56). The “ marriage of Henry of York, the statesman-miser, 
with the beautiful and generous Elizabeth of Lancaster” (pp. 65, 68) 
matches “the long line of English kings, from Cedric” (p. 117) and 
the circumstance that the mother of William III “was Mary, daughter 
of Charles I., and sister of James I.” (p. 323), whose “hybrid nature 
made him ‘the wisest fool in Christendom’” (p. 68). That James 
Stuart was “ Earl of Albany in the Irish peerage” (p. 315) is an asser- 
tion not quite so surprising, perhaps, as the observation that “ Holland 
had adopted the modern . . . calendar year centuries before the scholar- 
ship of England was sufficient to overcome the prejudices of Parlia 
ment” (p. 314). One would like to know, also, where Mr. Chancellor 
procured his estimate that the mines of Spain in America yielded sixty 
billions of dollars between 1492 and 1588 (p. 27). 

When the author reaches American colonial history, the reader who 
would follow him becomes entangled in another mesh of mistakes 
For instance, it is said that Bartholomew Gosnold organized the first 


inia Company (p. 96) and that the “ governing council in Eng- 


consisting of twenty-five members”, was “independent of the 


company of stock-holders ” (p. 113). The Pilgrims are alleged to have 
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gi! manuscript and from a copy in Herbert's handwri which 
has so be preserves The appendix contains Colonel Edward 
Whalley’s ount of Charles I’s escape from Hampton Court palace 


November 11, 1647, Colonel Hammond's letter to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment concerning the attempted escape of Charles from Carisbrooke 
castle, May 28, 1648, and extracts from Lilly's autobiography and his 
Life and Death of King Charles I. William Lilly, it will be remem- 
bered, was the astrologer whom the Royalists, with the privity of the 
king, consulted as to whether he should escape from Hampton Court 
and whether he should sign the propositions of Parliament. The work 
concludes with pedigrees of the Worseley, Ashburnham, Legge, Cooke, 
and a branch of the Berkeley families, to whom, by the way, the dedica- 
tion is addressed. 

Both the chronological introduction and the editing of the various 


narratives are marked by an extended and minute acquaintance with 


| 


topography, genealogy, chronology, manuscript sources, and relevant 


} 


printed materials—in short, by all of the antiquarian equipment, and 


enthusiasm as well, requisite for an undertaking of this character. In 
the interest of clearness, however, it might have been advisable to add 
a summary table of dates and a chart indicating the course of the king's 
wanderings during the interval treated. Although a great service has 
been rendered in bringing together these interesting materials in a single 
place, the expense of the edition, limited to three hundred and fifty 
copies, will keep it beyond the reach of most students. On the other 
hand, its rich and tasteful externals should make it a joy for collectors 
to possess. The cover, of brown leather stamped with the royal arms 
in gold, is from a design on the king’s Bible which he used on the 
scaffold and gave at his death to Bishop Juxon. There are upwards of 


a hundred ill 


ustrations, mostly in photogravure, of portraits, relics, 
views of ancient buildings, and reproductions of old paintings and 
engravings; the frontispiece, a picture of Charles from a painting by 
Lely after van Dyke in the Dresden Gallery, is done in colors. A de- 


tailed discussion of these illustrations would be beyond the scope of 
said 


i 
this review, but it should be that, while occasional small criticisms 
ge of the author combined with 


the skill of the publishers have secured pictorial results deserving of 


might be made, the industry and knowled 
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The Letters ana Speeches oT ver Crommmel, (cidarions \ 


Thomas Carlyle. Edited by S. C. Lomas, with an introduction 
by C. H. Firrn, M.A. (London: Methuen and Company. 
1904. Three vols., pp. Ixii, 523; xii, 557; Ixtl, 523.) 

Mrs. Lomas’s edition of Carlyle’s Cromwell is undoubtedly definitive. 


Mrs. Lomas is a scholar possessing sound sense, experience, and un- 


usual familiarity with the period. She has gone to the originals of the 
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the matter of sexual purity, than those about him, emphasis is laid on 
the fact that James’s last years were a pattern of personal morality 
and devoutness. 

Although we have had to pass some adverse criticism on a side of 
the work where the general reader might be misled, we ought to be 
grateful to the author for a book which, if not strikingly interesting, is 
nevertheless useful for bringing out features of James’s character which 
are not in general adequately recognized. It is worthy of note that 
Mr. J. R. Tanner in his recently edited Catalogue of the Naval Manu- 
scripts in the Pepysian Library, volume I (Navy Records Society, 1903), 
has furnished additional proof that the period of progress in the admin- 
istration of naval affairs from 1660 to 1688 was due, to a considerable 
extent, to the influence of James, thereby conclusively refuting Macau- 
lay’s unjust reflection on his capacity in this field of work. His able 
assistant Pepys was not Secretary of the Admiralty during the Dutch 
War of 1665-1667, as stated by our author (p. 161), but Clerk of the 
Acts. Father Gasquet’s introduction, devoted mainly to a consideration 
of James’s conversion and the consequences which it involved, argues 
what few will deny, that, in spite of his continued immorality, his 
change of faith was due to conviction rather than to policy. The 
book is well bound and exceptionally well printed; the illustrations are 
happily chosen, and the analytical table of contents adds to its useful- 
ness for reference. 

ARTHUR Lyon Cross 


Friedrich der Grosse und der Conflict mit seinem Tater. Von 

RHEINHOLD Brope. (Leipzig: C. Hirzel. 1904. Pp. x, 489.) 

Ir is no enviable task to be obliged to review a book like the above. 
It is written by a professor in a German university of high standing; 
it has all the appearance of a most thorough and learned work, with 
copious notes and citations; the numerous printed authorities quoted are 
of the highest order, and the author claims to have used manuscript 
material; the work is evidently the result of great industry. Yet so 
faulty is the arrangement, so slight is the thread of connection running 
through the whole, so minimal—at least from the historical student's 
point of view—are the results, so inflated and pretentious is the style, 
that the most lenient critic could find little to praise. The author is 
something of a mystic. ‘ You cannot”, he says when describing the 
few events that are known of the early days of Frederick the Great, 


“master the fullness of individual life with the incorporeal word, with 


definitions and formulas. But the little that has been said, had to be 


said It is true these explanations offer little perhaps to the abstract 
thinker, and nothing at all to the bald weigher of facts. But to the 


soul-knower (dem Seelenkundigen) they mean much.” 


The title of the work is Frederick the Great and the Conflict with 
his Father; the subtitle, “a Contribution to the inner History of the 


Monarchy of Frederick William I”. Yet not until page 259 do we 
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ing circumstances and events 

Perhaps the best pages in the book are those devoted to Grumbkow. 


Here the current idea that the Prussian minister was nothing but a 
paid spy of Austria is attacked. But the author runs away from every 
difficulty. That Grumbkow received a yearly pension from Austria 
is asserted by Koser on the strength of accounts handed in by Secken 
dorf to Prince Eugene. Brode simply remarks, “the proof that Grumb 
kow received a pension has not yet been furnished”. Altogether the 
book 1s, in itself, as much of a psychological problem as Brode claims 
to be the case with Frederick's character. 
ERNEST HENDERSON. 

Frederick the Great and the Rise of Prussia. By W. F. Reppaway, 

M.A. [Heroes of the Nations.] (New York and London: G. 

P. Putnam’s Sons. 1904. Pp. xi, 368.) 

Mr. Reppaway’s history of Frederick is likely to be of use to stu- 
dents of this period for the reason that he is thoroughly up-to-date 
with his authorities. He has used the Political Correspondence which 
is in course of publication, and he has also read to advantage Koser’s 
second volume. His accounts of battles are clear and vivid, and the 
little maps that show the disposition of the troops are a boon to the 
reader. The style in general is good. 

With the arrangement of the book there is cause to quarrel, al 


though the subtitle, “the Rise of Prussia”, is somewhat disarming. Yet 


it surely is disproportionate, in a biography of Frederick, that more 

than seven-eighths of the volume should be concerned with the period 

anterior to 1763, although actually that date marks but the central 

point of the reign. Moreover in a work on a “ Hero of the Nation” | 
one has a right to expect a little less general military and diplomatic 

history, and a little more study of personality. Even Frederick’s out- 
ward appearance is scarcely done justice to by the casual remarks that 
his ablutions were few, his uniform usually faded and covered with 
his boots “through neglect, of a reddish color”, his bearing 
‘stern and caressing by turns”, his voice clarion, his eye commanding. 
We have definite descriptions of him which might better have been 
quoted, like that of the Marquis de Bouillé, who saw him as an old 
man. As to any real weighing or study of character such as we find, 
for instance, in L. Paul-Dubois, Frédéric le Grand d’aprés sa Corre- 
spondance Politique, no such attempt is made at all. Yet Frederick’s 
character, with its contradictions and idiosyncrasies, is very interest- 
ing indeed. Even his threats and insults are attenuated when we see 
him so conscious of his own shortcomings as to inquire anxiously about 
new ambassadors whether they can stand occasional outbursts or not, 
handing document after document to Podewils with instructions to tone 


lown the violence of their language, and taking great pains to explain 
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The Writings of Samuel Adams. Edited by Harry ALonzo Cusu- 
ING. Volume Il. (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1904. 
Pp. xiv, 447.) 


ue editor of this volume properly says in the preface that the 


ngs of no one of the leaders of the American Revolution form a 
more complete expression of the causes and justification of that move- 
ment than do the writings of Samuel Adams. Such a collection has long 
been needed for the study of the movements of the decade before the 
battle of Lexington, as the only available material was to be found in 
the three-volume Life and Public Services of Samuel Adams (1865), 
by his great-grandson, William V. Wells. Of course much of the ma- 
terial available for the edition of the writings was to be found in such 
volumes as the Massachusetts State Papers, and doubtless Bancroft 
made use of many if not most of the materials that are here gathered 
together; for the papers collected by Samuel Adams Wells, which 
formed the basis of the Life by William V. Wells, were transferred 
to Bancroft, and on the death of the historian went to the Lenox Library. 
Che student and the reader of the Revolutionary era, however, has had 
to take much for granted and has not had the opportunity of examining 
critically the work of the foremost democratic leader of the great demo 
cratic movement of the last century. We now have the promise of 
a collection of the most important public papers, carefully edited and 
printed in the attractive form in which the writings of other American 
statesmen have been published by the Putnams. 

Che present volume covers the period from 1765 to 1769, inclusive 


We are given nothing before tl 


~ 


ie date of the Stamp Act, except one 
paper dated May, 1764—the instructions of the town of Boston to its 
representatives in the general court. It is true that the worshipful dili 
gence of Wells did not unearth much of importance for the early years 
of Adams’s career; but the two or three things which Wells did print 
are perhaps worth including in any collection of Samuel Adams’s writ 
ings. Nearly all the papers in this volume are of a distinctly public 
character. Probably, as the editor says, prudence as well as necessity 
dictated the destruction of many of Adams's papers, but it seems strange 
that almost no letters of a personal character worthy of publication have 
been discovered, and almost no letters written in an informal, friendly 
way on matters of public concern and interest—such letters as are found 
in abundance in the writings of Madison, Jefferson, and Washington. 
This failure to discover such material is presumably not to be attributed 
to any negligence on the part of the editor, but in itself helps to 
characterize the character and conduct of Adams. The townspeople of 
Boston were his correspondents, and he addressed them with frank 
ness, suggestion, irony, insinuation, and semi-serious, heavily-laden 
humor in the pages of the newspapers of the day, which were largely 


made up of contributed articles of this kind and plenteous advertise 


ments. 
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Bernards OT lb } fon an \ ethe) mchend I 
tory. By Mrs. Narvier Hiccins. Volumes and IV. (Lon- 


don: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1904. Pp. x, 363; ix, 


Witn the disappearance of Governor Bernard from the stage in 


volume II of this series it seemed probable that the career of the Ber 
nards, whether of Abington or of Nether Winchendon, would be of little 


] 


interest to American readers. Such, however, is not the case. Setting 


aside as of minor consequence the story of Sir Scrope Bernard's life, 


the greater part of which was spent in public service, much of it in fact 
as a member of Parliament, the attention of the reader will be fastened 
upon the many philanthropies with which the name of Sir Thomas 


Bernard is associated hose who have read the second volume of this 


series will remember that Thomas Bernard, a son of the governor, was 
summoned from Harvard College to serve in Boston as the private secre 
tary of his father. This Thomas Bernard was our philanthropist; and 
the limits imposed upon this review would not permit even a list of the 
many benevolent works with which his name was connected. It is 
interesting to note that he was quick to appreciate the value of the 


investigations of that distinguished native of Massachusetts, Count 


Rumford, with whom he was associated in the formation of the Royal 
Institute, and from whose published works he made free use of that 
part devoted to the subjects of food and fuel, the value of which to-day 
is seldom recognized at its true worth. At the Foundling Hospital in 
London, of which he was treasurer, he adopted the Rumford grates 


and established a Rumford eating-house. This charity had been founded 


by Thomas Coram, a name intimately associated with Massachusetts 
history, and the hospital had a short time before acquired an estate 
near Bernard’s Bloomsbury residence lo this estate Bernard repaired, 
and there with his wife he lived for many years in order that he might 
directly oversee the lives of the children in the care of the institution. 
His varied interests comprehended, among other topics, prevention o 
mendicity; improvement of the treatment of prisoners; protection of 


chimney-sweeps and factory children; and providing facilities for vacci 
nation—in short, there was no question under consideration in his day 
bearing upon the amelioration of the condition of the poor and the 


oppressed with which his name was not associated. Moreover his ex 


traordinary power of interesting others in his work led to conspicuous 
of societies, and caused a contemporary writer 


it1on 


success in the formation 
to remark that he had made benevolence fashionable. Through copious 
extracts from the many publications of Bernard the author of these 
volumes has succeeded in giving an idea of the life of this remarkable 
man. 

A pathetic interest attaches to the story of Sir John Bernard, who 
was left by Sir Francis in America, in supposed wealth, he being the 


designated heir of the vast grants of land which the governor had accu- 
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10 say (p. 218) that Lilly's Latin Grammar was first printed in London 
In 1755 1s to overlook almost a quarter-millennium of Latin in the schools 


of old England. It is doubtless Ward's edition of that famous book 


Inaccuracies abound in the accounts of the several colleges and uni- 
versities, as when the General Court of Massachusetts is made to vote 
money for a college in 1630, Cotton Mather is made president of Har 


vard College, and that institution is declared to have been “ nominally 


under state control” until 1865. Unwarranted liberties are taken with 
the text of historic documents, as in the surprising version (p. 25) of 


a vote of the tow weeting of Boston. There are numerous slips and 

incongruities in some of the lists of references, as, notably, in those 

following chapters iv and x\ rhe list of particular instances might be 

g lv extend 

ne would gladly find something more favorable to say of a work on 

much of serious labor has been expended. Probably the best 

portions of the book are those, mainly in the latter half, in which the 

ets forth and analyzes the information available with reference 

to the recent history and present state of our educational system in 

Mf its sp l aspects ommercial education, learned societies, the 

But even in such portions we could some 

times wish for mor nvincing evidence that the items presented have 

een adequately sift r that they have been interpreted with genuine 

ELMER SWORTH Brow 

tpoleonic St By J. HoLrtanp Rose, Litt.D. (London: 
George Dell and Sons. 1QO4. Pp. Xi, 308. ) 

HIS volun S a most important supplement to the author's Life 

Vapoleo) [he twelve papers and ten appendixes which it contains 

ive all or nearly all been published from time to time in one or another 


review. It was worth while to collect them. While they vary in their 


temper and treatment as widely as the subjects, yet the author's per 


sonality gives them quite sufficient unity to secure the interest of the 
reader and the continuity of the subject. In our opinion those on “ Thi 
Idealist Revolt against Napoleon”, on “ Napoleon’s Religious Belief ’ 


and on ** The Whigs and the French War” are of literary interest but 
not in the author's best vein, which is rather the reasoned treatment of 
the state papers he has so industriously collected. Each of the three 
essays entitled respectively “ Pitt's Plans for the Settlement of Europe ’ 

Napoleon and British Commerce”, and “ Austria and the Downfall 
of Napoleon” is admirable in its way, the last being the most novel 
and interesting of the three. Numbers iv, “Egypt during the First 


British Occupation”, v, “Canning and Denmark in 1807”, vi, “A 


British Agent at Tilsit ”, vii1, “ Britain’s Food Supply in the Napoleonic 


War”, x1, “ The Prussian Co-operation at Waterloo”, and xu, “ The 


| 
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ernment house was not available for his lodging, because, as we here 


read, it was the center of all the signal system from every point of the 
island, and after that he had the best there was. A new and more 
commodious house than Longwood was prepared and erected, but he 
desired the role of martyr and would never, except under compulsion, 
have occupied a first-rate dwelling. As General Bonaparte, a state 


prisoner, the captive was treated with considerable generosity. Of this 


the household accounts afford quite sufficient evidence. 

The most important of all these papers is the second. Hitherto our 
knowledge of both French and British policy between the years 1795 
and 1805 has been based almost exclusively on continental sources 
An enlightened and singularly scientific policy has ordered the French 
archives so thoroughly and opened them to the public so generously that 
almost of necessity historians have been influenced by this fact. Both 
the British and the Austrian governments have so arranged the man- 
agement of their historical fountains that only persistent residents of 
the respective lands could secure access to the penetralia. Dr. Rose 
himself has had almost a monopoly of the Public Record Office during 
the Napoleonic era, though others would fain have enjoyed the same 
privilege. Accordingly he is able to trace step by step in an interesting 
and convincing way the evolution of British policy as Pitt framed it. 
He shows how in 1795 the hopes of Britain were founded in Austria, 
how Bonaparte’s Italian campaigns shattered those plans and in 
1798 threw England and Russia temporarily together for the pacification 
of Europe. It was then for the first time that Pitt, knowing how eager 
the Hapsburgs were to let Belgium go in return for some gain nearer 
home, first suggested the idea of a Dutch-Flemish state as a barrier to 
French ambitions for the “natural” boundaries. More important still 
is the exhibition of such inherent weakness in the Second Coalition as 
to disprove conclusively that France owed her territorial integrity and 
her very existence to the frenzied exertions of the Convention. It is 
also shown that the initiative for the Third Coalition came from Russia. 
Further, we get a clear view of Pitt’s mind. Utterly destitute of any 
liberal sentiment about the right of peoples to self-determination—the 
very word was unknown in 1805 to European statesmen—he firmly be- 
lieved in the nationality of states which had exhibited nationality. In 
support of the balance of power he was willing to spend five million 
pounds in European subsidies; this and similar details were carried out 
in 1814 when Canning negotiated “his” treaty of Chaumont. Pitt 
desired the independence of Switzerland and Holland, the autonomy of 
both Italy and Germany. Our author admits that Pitt’s policy looked 
to existing needs only, and that it was premature; he makes clear, how- 
ever, that after the furnace heats and cyclopean weldings of the Napo- 
leonic wars it reasserted itself and has proved more practical than the 
schemes of the French emperor. 


We cannot reprint even the substance where there is so much that 


is vital to a reconstructed and scientific view of modern history, and we 
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teenth-century Italian history. Published sources are not wanting, but 
those that are trustworthy are few, while critical research has here most 
of its work yet to perform. Public and private archives are rich in 
documents, but they have been little studied, and their publication re- 
mains in most part a work for the future. Deficiency of enthusiasm for 
Italian unity, and a mercurial discontent with government, may account 
in part for the failure of students in southern Italy to exploit the sources 
of their recent history. Perhaps the want of a high-class and enterpris- 
ing Neapolitan publisher has contributed to the same result; certainly 
De Cesare and Ravaschieri, the most recent Neapolitan historians of 
note, have found their publishers outside the boundaries of the ancient 
kingdom 

The Napoleonic empire, the restoration, and the revolution of 1820 
are as deficient in published material as the later Neapolitan periods 
of the century, and the writing of the present volumes, intended for the 
serious general reader, demanded courage, as well as historical enter- 
prise. Sicily has been excluded from the narrative in order to give it 
greater unity, and because despatches of Lord Bentinck remain shut up 
in British secret archives. However, Sicilian relations have been out- 
lined when necessary, and the account does not lose by the exclusion. 
Mr. Johnston frankly admits the limitations of his work in the face of 
inadequate sources, but believes that his account is in “ the broad outline 
substantially true”. He has certainly done a useful piece of work; 
the English reader no longer need depend on the English translation 
of Colletta, a primary source, but very untrustworthy, an apology and 
a series of libels rather than a history. Mr. Johnston's narrative 
is entertaining, and exhibits breadth of view and considerable discern- 
ment. Unfortunately, evidence of haste and carelessness in prepara- 
tion is not wanting. Some of his sketches are well done, and he has 
put in relief facts often neglected. The importance of Naples in the 
Napoleonic plan he emphasizes effectively, perhaps in some dispropor- 


tion, but he justly remarks that it has been passed over too lightly in 


histories of wider scope. It is not a slight merit that he keeps the larger 
European situation well in view. His conception of the real significance 
of the secret societies and of their mission is notably just and well stated. 
On the other hand, many of his appreciations of individual characters 
are open to criticism. Thus it is difficult to admit that Zurlo is worthy 
of “the foremost place among the patriots and statesmen of southern 
Italy’ (II, 121). A tendency to undervalue Italian historians is notice- 
able, as is an excessive veneration for the learned but partizan Austrian 
historian of modern Italy, Helfert, who is complimented as being in a 
class by himself (II, 204). Many statements that are made are strik- 
ing and suggestive, although they are sometimes contradictory or loosely 
expressed and do not bear the stamp of deliberate and exhaustive criti- 
cism. Jablonowsky, the Austrian minister at Naples, is described as 
too profound a diplomat to commit himself by advising the Neapolitan 
government on the deliberated fate of Murat in October, 1815 (I, 403- 
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tive part might well have been extended. Taken as a whole, the bibli- 
ography is comparatively full, and as a list of titles it is a useful con- 
tribution to bibliographical studies of the period. It is unfortunate that 


all the important sources cited were not laid under contribution in the 


preparation e narrative 
H. Gay. 
A History of the British Empire in the Nineteenth Century. By 


Marcus R. P. Dorman, M.A. Volume Il. The Campaigns of 
Hellington and the Policy of Castlereagh (1806-1825).  (Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trtiibner, and Company; Philadel- 
phia: J. Lb. Lippincott Company. 1904. Pp. xiv, 374.) 

Mr. DokMAN’s History of the British Empire, of which the second 
volume is now before us, has already won for itself a place of merit in 
historical literature. It aims to present a consecutive account of Brit- 
ish foreign and domestic policy, claiming originality only so far as 
foreign relations are concerned. In the latter respect it is a contribution 
of substantial value, even in the presence of the writings of Fyffe and 
Rose, each of whom had access to the Foreign Office papers. Mr. Dor- 
man has used the same documents with greater skill than did Fyffe in 
his Modern Europe and with greater fullness than did Rose in his Life 

f Napoleon J. For the period to 1825, which marks the close of Mr. 
Dorman’s second volume, he has been able to interweave foreign and 
domestic policies in a more elaborate discussion than Stern was able to 
do in his Geschichte Europas, 1815-1871, and so to give a treatment of 
the period that is clearer and fresher than that of the German writer 
The attitude assumed throughout is that of a fair-minded and impartial 
narrator. 

Mr. Dorman pays little attention to affairs in France and central 
Europe. His point of view is always British and his desire is to eluci- 
date the part played by British statesmen and soldiers in continental 
affairs. He is not writing a history of Europe in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. His work is, therefore, somewhat disproportionate and his hand 
of other subjects than his own largely conventional. Where he 
needs to fill in his picture, as he frequently does in the earlier portion, 
he draws on Rose and Napier for information, strangely enough neglect- 
ing entirely Oman’'s recent work, and occasionally, as in his discussion 
of the policy of Fox in 1806, he adopts not only Rose's sequence of ideas 
ut even some of his words and phrases. Such a mild form of plagiar 
ism seems unnecessary, since Mr. Dorman does not display in other 
portions of his history either slipshod scholarship or poverty of thought. 
He not only elaborates and improves existing accounts, but he intro- 


duces a considerable body of new information drawn from the corre- 


spondence of British representatives in other countries. He throws 


ght on the Welcheren expedition (pp. 64-65); on the part played by 


General Chitroff in betraying information to the British government 
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that the British government would not agree to force the insurgent colo- 
mes to submit and that any coercion on the part of Spain would not be 
permitted. ng in reality did little more, for it is evident from 
Castlereagh s tements that he fully exp ted the eventual independ- 
ence I the olo es 

In ny por the Statesmen of t} it t il 
writers have drawn too sharp a line between Castlereagh and ( anning 
on one rele and have failed to show the vital differences that existed 
between Castlereagh and Metternich and Wellington on the other. In 
f ct there re Te points in common between Castlereagh and Can 
ning than between Castlereagh and Wellington. Both were in favor 
of that “ hardy annual”, the Roman Catholic claims: both opposed par- 
liamentary reforms but believed in constitutional government: and both 


ipheld the cause of the South American republics As a recent writer 
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Peninsular used as a noun throughout this work is 
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is least biased, but neither attains the standard of fair and restrained 
historical judgment 


\iter saying this much, one may dismiss Mr. Colyar by mentioning 

Oo statements which illustrate his method. He asserts that the news 
of the American success in the campaign against the Creeks induced 
the British commissioners to sign the treaty of Ghent, thus “ showing 
that General Jackson made the treaty of Ghent just as much as he 
Orleans” (I, 10). Of the fact that the 


months before the treaty was signed he 


makes no mention one finds the assertion that Jackson was 


‘the finest letter writer (take his letters in all their aspects) that this 
country has produced” (I, 12-13) his opinion is formed by the 
author after reading more than a hundred of his hero's letters. If one 
will examine the vastly larger collection of Jackson letters in the 


possession of the Library of Congress, he will perhaps come to a differ 


! 
ent conclusion This collection, it must be added, has not been ex 
amined by Mr. Colyar. That Jackson was a forcible letter-writer no 


one will doubt; but his style as shown in the drafts and in those letters 
which did not get the polishing of another hand than his was plain, 
direct, and commonplace Frequently his letters had many errors of 
grammar and spelling. He was, perhaps, of all our Presidents the least 
acquainted with, and the least fond of, good literature. 

\gainst Mr. Buell’s style of expression one cannot bring the charge 
of dullness. He has written with alertness and clearness. He has given 
us a personal biography in which an abundance of incident and many 
amusing anecdotes are introduced. He has a journalist’s eye for color. 
He knows the value of a good story. He has not examined the Jack- 
son manuscripts, but has relied, as he confesses, chiefly on “ personal 
interviews with many eminent men and women” who were associated 
with Jackson. Among these are F. P. Blair, Sr., from whom he got 
extensive recollections, the widow of President Polk, and William Allen 
of Ohio, who came into public life while Jackson was President \ll 
of these were interviewed by the author when they were very old. 
No student « 
be treated with great discrimination. In addition to this we are assured 


f history needs to be told that evidence like this should 
that the biographer has consulted “books and pamphlets and_ public 
records almost innumerable’; but the absence of foot-notes gives us 
no opportunity to see what particular works have been used. Of two 
very important recent printed sources no use has evidently been made, 
namely, Professor Jameson's edition of the Calhoun correspondence 
and Professor R. C. H. Catterall’s history of The Second Bank of thi 
United States; and from the lack of these authorities his History of 
Jackson goes sadly awry 

Mr. Buell accepts the old story of Clay's influence in bringing on 


in 1832 the fight for the recharter of the bank. Professor Catterall, 


however, has shown by ample reference to Biddle’s correspondence (Tie 


Second Bank of the United States, 215-223) that this conflict came 
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Pretacing his story proper with a sketch of the efforts of Robert 
Morris and other early promotors of improved internal navigation, Mr. 
Hulbert presents in detail the puny attempts of the “ Potowmack Com- 
pany ” to harness the length of the great river as far as Fort Cumberland 
to the uses of navigation. By dredging channels and by constructing 
canals about the Great Falls it was hoped to use this rapid stream as 
if it had been another slow-moving Hudson. Experience soon taught 
that between low water in one season and ice and high water in another, 
few opportunities were left for the propulsion of craft \ legislative 
committee thought forty-five days of the year about all that could be 
depended upon. Notwithstanding the will power and the influence of 
General Washington given to its inception, the scheme proved a failure, 
and after thirty-six years of experiment and the expenditure of nearly 
$800,000, the project was abandoned; or, rather, it was replaced by an 
artificial channel parallel to the river throughout its navigable length 
instead of employing the river proper. Searchers for historic remains 
who cross the Potomac at the Great Falls a few miles above the city of 
Washington will find the shallow excavation of the old canal and the 
foundations of the small locks by which the company hoped to cir- 
cumnavigate the falls. At the lower falls may still be found iron rings 


set into the rocks, by means of which boats were to be warped over the 


rapids. 
The history of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company, the suc- 
cessor of the “ Potowmack Company-’, affords opportunity to contrast 


the commercial hopes which centered about the city of Washington with 
those indulged in by the people of Baltimore. The one port was the 
eastern terminus of the proposed canal; the other became the end of 
the Baltimore and Ohio railway, designed to offset the canal as an 
outlet for western trade. The long and bitter contest between the 
two companies and, incidentally, between the rival kinds of transporta- 
tion is well brought out by Mr. Hulbert. His description of the 
embryonic railway and the crude attempts to master steam transpor- 
tation is éasily one of the most interesting parts of the series. The 185 
miles of the canal, extending from Washington to Cumberland, Mary- 
land, was completed in 1851 at a cost of $11,071,176.21 and is still 
operated by the trustees under a mortgage. As Washington was fed 
by this canal and Baltimore by the railroad, so Philadelphia attempted 
to get her share of western trade by the Pennsylvania state canal. 
The Pennsylvania Canal, which connected Philadelphia with Pitts- 
burg, was completed in less than ten years after work was begun. It 
included two portage railroads, the one between the Schuylkill and the 
Susquehanna and the other the famous “ Portage Railroad” across the 
Allegheny mountains from Johnstown to Hollidaysburg. This was the 
greatest engineering feat of the day. It was accomplished by ten 
“planes” up which cars were drawn by steam power. The total length 
of nearly 400 miles of canal and railways between Philadelphia and 
Pittsburg was built at a cost of ten million dollars, half a million more 


than the Erie canal. 
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Mr. Dawson's first vol 
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ven us a two-volume collection 


with a South American repul 


his method of treating 
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with many of the leading men in those countries. But in the col 


his exposition of contemporary history is disappointing There are toe 
many names and dates and too tew explanatory remarks There ts 
tendency to dwell on the period of the conquest and to leave untouched 
the difficult business of untangling the innumerable revolutions of the 
past eighty years. For instance, of the part devoted to Peru, less than 
half is given to the story of the republic, yet most persons will preter 
to read the ry ot the Incas and their fall in the charming pages o 
Prescott, especially as Mr. Dawson has nothing to add to the old tra 
ditions of * that magnificent civilization which the Spaniards destroyed ”’ 

It may be claimed indeed that the book does not pretend to make any 


addition to our knowledge of South American history, but even as a 
collection of historical primers its value is seriously impaired by ev 
dences of hasty or inaccurate compilation. Take for instance the ac 
count of the Scots settlement on the isthmus of Darien (p. 429) 
Cwelve thousand 


Scotchmen” are made to land on “the unsettled 


Central American coast north from the Isthmus”. ‘“ Two small supple 
mentary expeditions arrived in 1699 to find assembled a Spanish fleet 
and army’, and after the colony was definitely abandoned the coast 
was “ placed under the jurisdiction of the captain-general of Cuba, and 
the claim that Colombia set up after she became an independent nation 
has never held good against the Central American republics.” Now 
in the first place there were only twelve hundred Scots; secondly they 
landed on the coast southeast from the isthmus; thirdly the Spaniards 
did not arrive until six months after the first “supplementary expedi- 
tion” and three months after the second; and finally this coast has 
always been considered as a part of Colombia until very recently \s 
there are no foot-notes, one is left to wonder whence came these re- 
markable statements 

lo attempt to read the volume through is sufficiently confusing, but 
the publishers have not improved matters. The illustrations do not 
illustrate. A picture of “ native costumes in Chile about 1840” (p. 179) 
faces the account of San Martin’s campaign of 1818. A fine picture of 
the “railroad bridge between Santiago and Valparaiso” (p. 169) 1s 
used to illustrate the story of San Martin’s crossing the Andes, which is 
described as a very difficult undertaking, and yet the text gives a false 
impression, if he had a railroad and bridges like the one depicted! 
Moreover the maps are inadequate and out of date. 


Mr. Akers’s publishers, on the other hand, have made the use of 


an atlas unnecessary. Indeed any one who possesses an atlas with 
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int of bribery and corruption (p. 125). In Chile, “ while the 


ts are unsatisfactory, the condition of the police is infinitely worse, 


protection for life and property can hardly be said to exist in any 
tlying districts” (p. 418) lhe administration of justice in Pera 
u be more unsatisfactory than it is... . To obtain a favourable 
‘ bribery must be practised, and it is a question of who has the 
longest purse when a decision is reached. To this widely sweeping 
assertion there are no exceptions, the Supreme Court being no cleaner 
han the lower tribunals, differs only in that payment must be on a 
higher scale p. 5: Venezuela “corruption is deep-rooted in 
voth higher a of the Judiciary ” (p. 636) 
One reasor able state of affairs is illiteracy. More 
than halt of the population of Brazil are unable to read or write (p. 
312). “ The importance of this vital national question does not appeal 


» 313). Even in Argentina there is 


‘little public interest shown in educational questions” and this “is 
| 


to the majority of Brazilians” (| 
responsible tor the absence of an effective system of instruction” (p. 
124) In Chile the trouble seems to be that “constant wrangling in 
Congress has so engrossed the attention of the Chambers that no time 
has been available for the consideration of the true interests of the 
country” (p. 411). The death-rate in Valparaiso is 67 per thousand 
and in Santiago 72 (p. 411). Furthermore “to such a height has the 
abuse of alcohol now grown in Chile that official statistics show the 
consumption to be nearly four gallons of raw spirit annually per head 
of population.” “ Spirit distilled from rotten wheat, potatoes, maize, and 
the refuse from the wine-making establishments, is the poison eating 
into the life of the Chilian nation” (p. 413). Politically, the most 
striking fact in South America is the paramount influence which each 
president has in the choice of his successor. “ Official influence is the 
main factor in all Sonth American electoral contests”, and the fact 
that a candidate can count upon the retiring president and his friends 
is ample assurance that he will be elected (p. 304). Nothing could 
better illustrate the difference between the South American republics 
and the United States, unless it be the venality of the courts. 

On the whole Mr. Akers fully realizes the enormous economic pos- 
sibilities as well as the stumbling-blocks in the way of substantial 
progress. Although hopeful for the future, he declares that “ what is 
necessary to consolidate peace is the adequate administration of justice 
throughout these republics, protection for civil rights, and a more 
liberal 


find a book at once so useful to the specialist and so interesting to the 


system of public education” (pp. 649-650). Rarely does one 
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Rec lect ws a 1 I etters of General Robert E Lee. By Captain 
Rorert E. Lee. (New York: Doubleday, Page, and Company. 


1QO4. Pp. 401.) 
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General Lee’s war record is so well k: n tl 


the current of work and strife has no cessation.” In other letters is 
shown his intense belief in a special Providence Speaking of his cam 
paign in West Virginia, he writes “| had taken every precaution 
to ensure s counted on it t the Ruler of the Universe willed 
otherwise nad sent a storm to cisconcert a well laid plan and to dle 
stro 1 hopes 

When the War Was over ee wished to seek a quiet home and to 
escape the hero-worship of the South; but he was soon called to the 


presidency of Washington College (now Washington and Lee Univer 


sity ) Here he was to devote his remaining years to the education of 
Southern youth Insurance companies and commercial enterprises 


wooed him in vain. “| am grateful’, he wrote in answer to one pro- 


posal of this character, “ but I have a self-imposed task which I must 


accomplish I have led the young men of the South in battle; I have 
seen many of them die on the field; I shall devote my remaining 


energies to training young men to do their duty in life.” During the 
period of Reconstruction no word of bitterness escaped his lips, though 
he felt deeply the degradation of his state. His advice to young men 
alwavs contained a note of cheer. When one of his young cousins 
in 1870 was wondering what fate was in store for “ us poor Virginians ” 
Lee replied: “ You can work for Virginia, to build her up again, to 
make her great again. You can teach your children to love and 
cherish her.’ His philosophy of life, moreover, was lightened by a 
canny humor, which he never lost even amid the hardships of war and 
which made him a favorite companion of children. These letters show 
that in play and conversation with children this great captain of the 
south found the deepest joy of his life. 


The book is handsomely bound and printed, with fine portraits of 


Lee at different pe riods of his life Che last picture represents Valen 
tine’s wonderful recumbent statue lo the whole is added a good index 
of twenty pages Joun R. FicKLen 


A History of the Colony of Victoria, from its Discovery to its Ab- 
sorption into the Commonwealth of Australia. By Henry 
Gytes Turner, F.LB., F.R.G.S. (London and New York: 
Longmans, Green, and Company. Two vols., pp. xvi, 3960; X, 


In some respects Mr. Turner's history of the colony of Victoria 
recalls Kingsford’s History of Canada, and in particular as regards the 


scale on which it has been written. Victoria to-day has a population 
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describing the various methods of parceling out government lands; and 
peculiar value also attaches to Mr. Turner’s study of the causes of the 
panic and the financial disasters of 1890-1893, and to his sketch of the 
long-drawn-out agitation which finally led to the establishment of the 
\ustralian commonwealth. 

Had Mr. Turner spent his long and busy life in England, he would 
apparently have been a Liberal of the school of Bright and Cobden. He 
has no sympathy with the protective policy of the colony of Victoria. 
He regards with grave distrust the system of payment of members of 
Parliament and other democratic innovations which have been made in 
the colony; and while he is unmistakably loyal to the British connec- 
tion and writes with approval of the part which Victoria took at the 


1 


time of the South African war, colonial militarism comes in for no 


commendation at his hands. 


There is an admirable index. It extends to thirty-two pages; and 
surely there never was a book to which a good index was more neces 
sary; for while few but specialists will be likely to read Mr. Turner’s 
two volumes from beginning to end, they contain much that is of value 
and usefulness to more general students, and especially to students who 
are interested in the various new phases of democratic government as 
it has been developed in Victoria 


A History of Military Government in Newly Acquired Territory of 
the United States. By Davin Yancey THomas, Ph.D. [Co- 
lumbia University Studies in History, Economics, and Public 
Law, Volume XX, No. 2.]) (New York: The Columbia Uni- 
versity Press; The Macmillan Company; London: P. S. King 


and Son. 1904. Pp. 334.) 


le United States for over a century has been steadily adding to 
its possessions, and yet little attention has been given by investigators 
to the government that has been established in these new lands. Mr 
Thomas is to be congratulated on being one of the first to cover this 
exceedingly interesting subject. Being a pioneer in the field of military 
government, for Birkhimer and Winthrop may be put aside as legal 
rather than historical writers, he has been forced to map out a new 
course, 

Che author divides his work into three parts. The first, compris- 
ing five chapters, gives the history of the annexations and governments 
of Louisiana and Florida. In both cases the history is carried down to 
the time when territorial government was established. Four-fifths of 
this part is devoted to the acquisition and government of East and 
West Florida. This is necessarily so, for there was little or no military 
government in Louisiana. The second part is devoted to New Mexico 
and California, with the greater attention given to the latter. The third 


division of the work, dealing with Alaska and our insular possessions, 
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Me X1CO Phere s tailure ilso oO give the general constitu 
tior id leg sis of military government. Much more might be 


said upon the war powers of the Constitution and also upon the war 


ssed in Martin vs. Mott and in the Prize 


power®rs I e resident s discu 
Cases t is true that the writer makes good use of the cases that arise 
in reference to the particular territories under discussion, but he does 
not ¢g he broad foundation of that government. He overlooks, also, 
icts that have been passed by Congress in regard to tl matter ; d 
pas egardad to this matter, an 
certainly, regarding the military government of the later possessions, 
Ore tte! oO or at least more reference could have well been made 


to the experience of the Civil War. 
ndividual statements often go without special reference \n ex 


f this is found on page 26, where statistics are given and we are 


told that they are “from the latest documents obtainable ” Chis 
absence of foot-notes is also shown on page 29 in speaking of the Cath 


olic church of Louisiana and the powers exercised by its officers. The 


ame fault is evident on pages 166, 238, and 263. The manner in which 
foot-notes are handled is open to serious criticism. At the end of the 
] 


a single page reference will be used accompanied 


paragraph ry “seq.” 


Chis often covers a vast amount of reading and is unsatisfactory to one 


desiring to verify some special statement. An example of this is on 


page 29, where one paragraph treats of taxes, revenues, tariff, salaries, 
conveyances of real estate, fees, importation of money, and the deficit. 


The reference given is: “ Ann., 8 Cong., 2 Sess., 1498 et seq \ few 


been taken from Martin, Gayarré, and from Stoddard 


statements have sag 
No definite reference being given to the authors mentioned, one feels 


that a long research is necessary. The existence of a monograph of this 


kind is of doubtful utility, if references are not plentiful and exact. 


Frequently the details of military government are overlooked or cast 
aside. Referring again to the case of the Catholic church in Louisiana 
(p. 29), the author speaks of the officers of the church as having judicial 


powers and yet he gives no idea of their jurisdiction. In the case of 
Arbuthnot and Ambrister he merely mentions their names in a foot 


note and presents no details of the trial, which was by court martial in 
\gain, in refer 


spite of the fact that the men were neutral foreigners 
ence to the government of Amelia Island he fails to show the jurisdic 
tion of the justices appointed by military authority and omits entirely 
the arbitration courts established there The details of taxation are 
often overlooked; for example, in regard to New Mexico we are told 


that three pages of a military order were devoted to revenue but none 


The best part of the author’s work is that relating to Florida, New 


Mexico, and California. These acquisitions have been remarkably well 

treated and in general the judgment passed upon events is very fair and 
g g 

to the point. The taking possession of Florida, the attempt to form an 


independent state in West Florida, the seizure of Amelia Island, the 


ckson overrode the local laws, the dispute over the 


manner in which |: 


is are givel 


Regarding New Mexi 
nited states 1s VOT , T 

position ot the eovernment ect 
tre SOT trial } 

la Wing ‘ 

‘irnine te Isforr 

ig i ‘ 
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Or the \\ ) reg 
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against such action. On the other hand he overt ; 
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11! uth during and himed ( ( 
The awkward position in wl h the 1 tar mi eT 
In regard to the establishment ot rovernment 

In conclusion it mav be said that Mr ! I 
hensive outline ot the or ernment territor +] 
stand the test of time and it est ot 
much to the results obtained 

vem under the High-] 
1] 
ldward Arnold. 190 Dp. IX 

ld, 1904, py worl 

to the author's admirable Hous, 
the same period, but in the present th, — , 
history Che period betwee ‘ 

Known to the gener readet rt 
Hebre y history in it vere reat 
Testament and the whol 
the tendencies that have evet 11 1 t t! 
bevan s picture of the perio ‘ 

a Irate Im matter ttr reat 
he weay\ ketel +} 

weaves a sket« ot eC ent t lew 
therein notices of the Bool ‘ ‘ 
works of the tis 

ne excerD \ ; ~ 
ed to the interest of 1 

AM. } 


space to the « ription of the great cultural event of the time he 
Invasion Of Jewish society by Hellenism, including the attempt of 
Antioe | ) s to Hellenize his reals His inalysis of this king’s 

racter ¢ ers food deal from wil has been the comn mn 
t | \1 is, he holds, was a statesman of no mean abilit his 
dre of g his world was noble and by no means absuré if 
he wished to be worshiped as a god, this was nothing more than what 
the custom of the time conceded to kings: and, in fine, he was far from 
meriting tl appellation “madman (Epimanes)” given him | his 
enemies. Other important points forcibly brought out by Mr. Bevan 
are: the character of Judas Maccabeus (whom he does not rate very 
highly), the results of the Hasmonean rule, the conflicts between the 
Pharisees a e Sadducees, and the policy and character of Herod. 


he volume 1s provided with an index and tables of the 


Che Reverend Samuel G Green's Handbook of Chu 


ron of 


{istor) 


from the Apost Era to the Dawn of the Reformation (New York 


and Chicago, Fleming H. Revell Company, 1904, pp. xii, 628) has 


some advantages for a student desiring a clear, well-define 


the subject with convenient chronological tables. The bx 


a iearner in acquirin 


] 


1 


ad outline of 
ok can aid 


juiring certain data, but will hardly furnish either 


a just 


view of persons who have fallen under ecclesiastical disfavor or a habit 


of search and construction which can be called scientific. 


Che 


author 


is unnecessarily ready with suggestions of judgments, as, for example, 


In a comment on the fact that the persecuting emperors “ 


rank 


in his- 


tory among the best”: “ The reason is no doubt to be found partly in 


the talse standards of excellence by which historians have judged.” 


A History of England for Schools, from Earliest Tim 
of Queen Victoria. By Benjamin Terry, Ph.D., LL.D 


Scott, Foresman, and Company, 1903, pp. xXxXvi, 622.) 


F. A 


to 


(CI 


scholarship, the merits and demerits of this volume are substa 


the same as those of the author's previous Hist ry of Engl 


reviewed for this periodical in April, 1902 (VII, 542-545). 
| 543-54: 


ind | 
Mt 


Death 


cago, 


IQO! ), 


ich of 


the same phraseology has been retained; but by a mingled process of 


omission, condensation, and careful rewriting, Professor Ter 


ceeded in compressing his earlier and more advanced work 


nto 


rv has suc- 


about 
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most not rthy works t the period is Ben-Sira or | lesiasticus 
(about B. | rT a collection of ethical and other aphorisms and dis- 
ours neal lied to the inonical Proverbs, and much cited by the 
early Christ writers (it has a saying, XIII, 1, that may possibly 
throw light on Falstatf's reference, I Henry IV. II. 4. to “ancient 
+ 
writer authority tor his observations on pitch); Mr. Bevan's ac- 
uunt of the book is full and interesting. He properly devotes much 
smoneans 
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acquired its unique character at weight 
statement of the Salic Law might also b 


modern institutions changes are necessaril 


important are the omission of the detailed 
on England, the explicit description of the 1 


and certain details of the Act of Settlement 


In another edition the following points 


developments; the danger to Elizabeth f1 
character and political importance; and, al 
ment of the Stuart theory of kings] 
additional material in the way of spe lt 
tables which illustrate the component pat 
the modern Parliament, the judiciar S 
administration 

Tait, M.A. (Manchester, University Pri 
come addition to the literature of Englis] 


because it adds much to our knowledg: 


chester and Lancashire, but also becaus« 


of treatment which is rare in this field of st 
local histories are written by industrious 
trained historians Che first four chapters 


the history of Manchester from the elevet 


The third chapter is particularly valuabl 


Nin Not 
| 
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p! t stat 
() }] : 
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method ts adopted in a careful study of the charter granted to Man- 
chester in 1301 by Thomas Grelley; the various clauses of this docu- 
ment are compared with the corresponding clauses of the charters of 
Salford, Stockport, and other boroughs. The fifth chapter traces the 


yradual process by which the county of Lancaster, one of the latest 


gt 


nglish shires, came into existence by the amalgamation of various 


districts; and the last chapter, which investigates the status of the 
Lancashire baronies, calls attention to the interesting fact that barons 


who held of mesne lords and not directly of the crown were commoner 
in the twelfth century than is usually supposed. Professor Tait shows 
that the first mention of a county of Lancaster occurs in the Pipe Roll 
of 1168-1169, and that its full recognition as one of the English shires 
dates from about 1194. His view that the term “ baron”, in the cen- 
tury following the Norman Conquest, may have been applied to all 
the military tenants of the great feudatories, though presented with 
difidence, is worthy of careful consideration. Perhaps a study of the 
early baronage of France might throw some light on the subject. 
CHARLES (7ROSsS. 


he Colchester Town Council display commendable zeal in making 
the ancient muniments of their borough more accessible to the public. 
With the sanction of the council the Red Paper Book was published in 
1902, and by their order a volume was printed in 1904 entitled The 
Charters and Letters Patent granted to the Borough of Colchester by 
Richard I and Succeeding Sovereigns, translated by W. Gurney Benham 
(Colchester, R. W. Cullingford, 1903, pp. xv, 219). We are also in- 
formed that “the Red Parchment Book and other archives of Colchester 
are in course of publication”. Mr. Benham gives a translation of the 
twenty-six charters of the borough. Of these, perhaps the most inter- 
esting is the grant made to the burgesses by Richard I in 1189. It 
allows them to elect their own magistrates or bailiffs, to be quit of toll 
throughout England, and to clear themselves in pleas before the king’s 
justices by the old process of compurgation instead of by judicial 
combat. It also limits the power of the king to fine or amerce the 
townsmen, and anticipates a well-known clause of John’s Great Charter 
regarding the determination of amercements by the oaths of the 
burgesses. Moreover, it empowers them to elect justices to hold pleas 
of the crown, and it has been contended that in this passage we have 
the earliest reference to coroners. The last royal grant, dated February 
20, 1818, gives an interesting conspectus of various typical burghal 
privileges and institutions, such as existed in England before the 
Municipal Corporations Act of 1835. Much space has been wasted by 
reproducing certain medieval charters which are recited in the con- 
firmations of later kings. Thus the translation of the charter of 
Richard I is printed in this volume eight times, and there are several 
translations of the charters of Henry III, Edward III, and Richard II. 


The money expended in these useless repetitions would have been much 
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veal a Vespucci, the authors believe, “ Who, if not a hero of the 


human race or a great genius, was on the other hand no mere adven- 


him.” Vespucci’s name in the address most commonly appears as 
Amerigo although the spelling Amerigho is not infrequent. It is twice 
Latinized as Emericus. Almerigho is used once. 

Although these letters do not add greatly to our knowledge of Ves- 
pucci’s life, they may lead to a softened judgment as to his character. 
In other respects, they are chiefly interesting as illustrating Florentine 


business and domestic life. 
E. G. BourNeE. 


The Epistles of Erasmus, from his Earliest Letters to his Fifty-first 
Year, arranged in order of time. English translations with a com- 
mentary by Francis Morgan Nichols. Vol. II. (New York, Longmans, 
Green, and Co., 1904, pp. xili, 638.) This second volume of Mr. Nichols’s 
translation of the letters of Erasmus contains the correspondence of the 
years 1509 to 1517, that is, from the writer’s return to England from 
Italy to the outbreak of the Protestant Reformation. It maintains the 
level of excellence set in the first volume, which appeared in 1901 
and was noticed in this Review (VII, 548-549). But excellence of 
translation is not the chief claim of Mr. Nichols to the attention of 
Erasmian scholars. He is the first person to undertake, upon a basis 
of wide and accurate scholarship, a chronological arrangement of all the 
letters for this period which should make them more intelligible to the 
reader. In this attempt he had for parts of his work, it is true, two 
German forerunners, whose work he acknowledges and whose results 
he compares with his own; but his work has been done independently 
and his results vary considerably from theirs. The principles of his 
chronological order for all the letters in both volumes were set forth 
in the first, so that the second now before us is of less importance in 
this respect. The letters here given are those considered by Max Reich 
in his dissertation of the year 1896 with a few additions from English 
sources. They include the most important single letters, for example, 
that to Prior Servatius of July, 1514, and that to “Grunnius ’, which 
Mr. Nichols places as probably written in August, 1516. These two 
letters, on which pretty much the whole of the traditional biography of 
Erasmus is based, are brought into serious question by Mr. Nichols’s 
criticism. He admits with hesitation the genuineness of the former and 
distinctly regards the latter as a genuine fabrication—if we may use 
ficti- 


the word—that is, he thinks it was written by Erasmus, but to a 1 


tious person and designedly so constructed as to gain a point in his 


suit for favor at the papal court. Its weight as serious biographical 
material is therefore obviously diminished 

The running commentary occupies proportionally less space in this 
volume, but is sufficiently full to show the relation of the letters to 


the general course of events which called them forth. An appendix 


turer, as some foreign historians, particularly Americans, will have 


gives tor the first t orig 
must be regarded 


\ppe rson. 1. S. O (New York s Po ( 
170), 18 an industrious collection of odds and et 
life of London in the seventeenth and « tee! 
has evidently depended for both matter ar ust! 
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ot view ine restaurants 1d ses 
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letters, and society verse of that dav ihe eft 


visit to one of the quaint old museums described it 
ionable London of two centuries gone is as alier 


as are the wax figures of Madame Tussaud's collection e life f 


great metropolis is artificial at best, with a perversity tl g 
what it feeds on. Existence beyond the city gates 
tions and rustic jovs of the provinces re dull past et 


fashionable Londoner of Addison’s day knew nothing of t piritual 


awakening heralded by the Weslevs, nothing of the industri r l 
consequent on the invention of the spinning-jent nd tl powet 
loom. His horizon was bounded by the chimn 

Che latter-day Englishman is a pe irlv nature 
his country house is a truer exponent of his intellect 1 lite 
than the house in Londor The young gentlen t l 
favor devotes himself to cricket, tennis, and 
attention to conversational resources than to it] n not ‘ e! 
haps, is the contrast between eighteent!l ent 
Londoners more clearly seen than in the attitr 
leged classes. FEighteenth-century literature 
proletariate only as they served the needs of fashion ] { the 
drawers, the linkboys, the shoeblacks, the town-cr 
The development of a social conscience ] s rendet | le the 
lawlessness and insolence of the “ bucks and bl 1 ] Street 
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Minos Notice 7 
ot the New Learning 


a lHistoire de lAssistance Publique. Par Léon Cahen. 
d'Histoire Moderne Volume I, Fascicule II] ( Paris, 
lle de Librairie et d'Edition, 1904, pp. 80.) lhe archives 
Bureau des Pauvres were destroyed by fire in 1871, but 


a number of documents illustrating its history among the 


papers in the Bibliothéque Nationale. Several members 
| eury tamily filled the ofthee of procurew eneral during 


century, and since public charity was a matter of police 


were collected in the course of the official duties of the 


upervisor of charitable institutions. They form the 
the interesting study which M. Cahen has made of the 
ctivity, finances, and abuses of one of the most prominent 
poor relief in Paris under the ancien régime Che Grand 


ised three separate establishments: the bureau 
ance as out relief to a limited 


the Hospice des Petites Maisons, which receiv 


iseased, and the insane; and finally the Hospice de la 


phan asylum which gave industrial training outside of 


he poor of the industrial and mercantile classes were the 
ries; the administration was inelastic and burdensome 
es of the commiissaires des pauvres were gratuitous but 
¢ poor tax was inequitably assessed; the relief given was 
e conditions of grant and discipline were strict. But the 
scarcely justify the epithet of “ charité inique ” which 
lies he principles of relief and administration whicl 


ppear curious and unusual offer nothing unfamiliar to 


history of organized public charity during this perio 


lis clearly written monograph is a useful contribution 


pys. Edited by Alice C. C. Gaussen. (New York, John 
vols., pp. xi, 425; ix, 414.) The letters included in thes« 
bourne 


ind finely illustrated volumes have been selected 


spondence of Sir William Pepys between the vears 1758 


William Pepys was a descendant of the elder branch 


o which Samuel Pepys belonged, and was generally well 
latter part of the eighteenth century as a friend, and in 
e intimate. of distinguished literary characters of the 


etters are therefore primarily of literary interest, very 


being 1 de in them to ordinary political or social con 
times, even the stirring events of the Revolutionary and 
rs receiving but scant notice. As for the letters them 


ve so little in common with the diaries of Samuel Pepys 


hosen bv the editor seems a misnomer. No doubt Sir 


was “A Later Pepvs”, but the name of Sir William's 
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the parts were welded for a time. If the Revolution 
} 


peen 1mpos- 


and patriotism 
had been merely the plan of a few leaders, it would have 
sible for it to have made headway, since voluntary co-operation was the 
source of whatever unity existed.” Moreover, after the commencement 
of hostilities, the committees of safety “ replaced to some extent the old 
committees of correspondence”; and it is not the least service of this 
helpful monograph to have shown that “in a much larger degree than 
is often realized” the success of the Revolution depended upon their 
work. 

The text is supplemented by a useful bibliography and a compara- 
tive “ Table of the Powers of the Committee of Safety” for all the 
proving es 
GeorGeE How arp. 


La Fayette dans la Révolution, 1775-1709. Par Henri Doniot. 

(Paris, Armand Colin, 1904, pp. 139.) This is a republication in book 

form of the author’s article “La I 

appeared a few months since in the Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique 

(XVII, 489-532) ; it comprises a brief study of two phases of Lafayette’s 
toward 


ayette avant l’Année 1800”, which 


career: his part in the American Revolution, and his attitude 


the French Revolution. 

In reviewing Lafayette’s part in the American Revolution, M. Doniol 
simply summarizes the conclusions he arrives at in his Histotre de la 
Participation de la France @ l’Etablissement des Etats-Unis. Lafayette’s 
desire to fight the English, “cette insolente nation” (p. 45), is empha- 
is the motive of his American adventure, rather than enthusiasm 


sized 
for liberty (vet cf. Mémoires, Correspondance, etc., letter of May 30, 1777, 
to Mme. de Lafayette). Indeed, it is probable, according to M. Doniol, 


though not certain, that Lafayette intended to promote the Comte de 
Broglie’s scheme of a stadholderate for himself in the revolted colonies. 
The attempts of the French government to prevent Lafayette’s departure 
for America were so much pretense (p. 23). Lafayette was the author 
of Rochambeau’s expedition in 1780 

Che second part of M. Doniol’s study was occasioned by the appear- 
-e of the Correspondance Inédite de La Fayette, Lettres de Prison, 
1703-1801, by Jules Thomas (Paris, 1903). Upon his 


Lettres d’Exil, 
return to France during the consulate, Lafayette had set about col- 
lecting these fugitive bits of correspondence, with a view of publishing 


them. Thus would he justify himself to his countrymen, many of whom 
regarded him as a traitor to the Revolution; thus would he replenish 
his purse. The intervention of the empire removed the urgency of the 
former motive, and in 1812 Romeuf, to whom had been assigned the 
editor, perished at Moscow. The manuscript was not re- 


covered for the Mémoires, Correspondance et Manuscrits of 1837-1838, 
M. Doniol 


role of 


though much of its matter was supplied from other sources. 
is interested in the newly recovered documents because he thinks they 


refute the charge that Lafayette wished to keep the Revolution bourgeois 


=| 
| 


nonarchical (pp. 66-67 
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suffice to overthrow the impr: 
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The Writings James Ma | ‘ ( r 
ume V, 1787-1790. (New York and London. | 
1904, pp. xvi, 461.) Mr. Hunt's thir 9 
chiefly of Madison's notes of debates in the Federal ( 
us down to the date of its liournment in Sept r. 78 
present volume carries us but two vears and a half farther ; S 
has this important period in Madison's life been 
of a hundred and eight letters printed Mr. Hunt ther re 
dozen that have not been printed before rhe old letters 
comment here. Of the new. six me from the M 
from the collections of the New York Public ] 
Virginia Historical Society, one from a North ( 
a letter of some interest written to Philip Mazzei. w 
of Guizot and is now in a private collection in Berl 
new letters which are addressed t the father and brother \I 
are not of much importance Those to Archibald Stuart are dist t 
interesting; e. g., there is a present-day interest in tl oT 
417, note), apropos of the writer's desire that senator ld be better 


paid than members of the House, that “ with equal emoluments t! lest 


men will prefer the House of Representatives, and the S 


generate into an unfitness for the great dignit 
teresting also is a letter to Henry Lee setting f 


the town-site at the Great Falls of the Potom: 1] : 24 


letter to Mazzeti (pp. 207-209), after a brief d M 
port of the new Constitution, gently leads | 
the suggestion he had apparent] Ivanced, that he 
employed as minister of the United States to the Net] 
Madison's speeches in the Virginia 
of the volume His speecl es 
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to Pendleton printed on page 405 is listed in the table of contents as 


addressed to Randolph Mr. Hunt’s annotations are apposite and in 

telligent J. FRANKLIN JAMESON 
Wellington, Soldier and Statesman, and the Revival of the Military 

Power of England Heroes of the Nations.] By William O'Connor 


Morris. (New York and London, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1904, pp. xix, 
398.) This is a hopelessly mediocre | 


ook. To do him justice, the author 
does not put forward any pretension to exact scholarship, and has 
apparently not even read Wellington's despatches, confining himself to 


Colonel Gurwood’s selection. He is at his best when he contents him 


self with adopting a sound authority, as for instance between Vimeiro 
and Talavera, where he gens rally follows Professor Oman lhe book 


has not even the redeeming feature that is to be found in some attempts 
to popularize history—a correct, agreeable, and lucid style Judge 


Morris's account of the Peninsular War is not, even in that respect, to 


be mentioned in the same breath with that of Professor Oman. His 
looseness, superticialitv, and inaccuracy appear at their worst in the 
account of the Waterloo campaign \s examples of his historical and 


literary methods, four short quotations taken from two consecutive 
pages (191, 192) may be cited; they refer to Napoleon's retreat from 
Russia and to his preparations for the campaign of 1813: “ He left the 
wrecks of his army at Smorgone, conduct of at least a questionable kind, 
and gave the command to Murat, a bad choice: the retreat went on as 
before to Wilna Murat lost his head and had only one idea, flight 
About the middle of December some 20,000 spectres crossed the Niemen 
in little knots “ In all this nearly every detail requires correction. 
\ little lower down the page we come to the following cryptic utter- 
anet “ York, a general of the Prussian contingent, abandoned Mac 
donald with his soldiers to a man.” On the next page comes this 
astounding and totally false statement, refe rring to Napoleon's efforts 
to form a new army in 1813: “but he was earnestly seconded by the 


will of a united people, as strongly expressed perhaps as in 1792-93 


Three lines lower we get this delightful Hibernianism: “ At the same 
time he restored the artillery he had lost.” To criticize a book of this 


Ms review 1S unnecessary ; it cannot be recom 


character in extenso in t 
mended even for the instruction of the general public and school-boys 


R. M. Jounston 


P. Coquelle’s Napoléon et l'Angleterre, 1803-1812, (Paris, Plon 
Nourrit et Cie., 1904, pp. iv, 295), is a diplomatic history based on un 
printed material in the Paris archives and the British Foreign Office 
lhe book is not without popular tendencies. A symptom of them is the 
division of the comparatively small volume into no less than thirty 
seven chapters The work in fact is not for students or scholars alone 
it is addressed to all interested in the Napoleonic time. The character 


istic feature of the book is that the author, unlike most French his 
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several absurd errors in tact and in generalization. Thus the Chesa- 
peake appears as a merchant-vessel offering armed resistance to a Brit- 
ish war-vessel; Erskine is confused with Rose as a special negotiator on 


points in dispute between the United States and England; and American 


purpose is depicted as “the playful policy of ‘ twisting the lion’s tail’” 
Instead of recognizing, as have most English writers, the insulting 


arrogance displayed by Canning toward the United States, the con- 
troversies between the two countries are regarded as “ annoyances aris- 


ing from the aggressive attitude of a young nation as ignorant, as it 


Was intolerant, of the traditional code of international courtesy” (p. 


72) 


is sounds more like the judgment of a contemporary partizan 


than of a careful biographer. But when Mr. Phillips comes to Canning’s 


last ministry, he manifests a very clear grasp of essential facts and 
gras] 

purposes he conditions of English and European diplomacy from 

1822 to 1827 are here treated simply yet thoroughly, while the inter- 


esting thesis is maintained and apparently proved that Canning’s actions 
in regard to Spain, the Spanish colonies, and Greece were dictated by 
no tendency toward liberalism, but by a peculiarly insular patriotism. 
Far from having any enthusiasm for the cause of Greek independence, 
Canning, Mr. Phillips thinks, would have deeply regretted the escape 
of that country from the domination of Turkey, had he lived to see it. 
His horizon was bounded by British interests. “ Sentiment had but 
little place in his nature. It had none in his policy.” In form, arrange- 


ment, and style the book is excellent. 


Several volumes, VII-XII, of Early Western Travels, edited by R. G. 
Thwaites (Arthur H. Clark Company) have recently appeared. The 
first of these contains a reprint of the original edition (London, 1849) 
of Alexander Ross’s Adventures of the First Settlers on the Oregon or 
Columbia River. Ross, as the editor tells us, was a Scotchman who, in 
1804, set out to seek his fortunes in Canada. In 1810 he embarked with 
the Astorian expedition, and, upon arriving at the Columbia river, was 
assigned to a post in the interior. Here, for the three years (1810- 
1813) covered by his account, he studied the Indian language and char- 
acteristics and wrote much in his journal. The narrative, as we have it, 
was based on the journals kept at the time, but it was not published until 
1849. It supplements, as a source for the history of the first attempt to 
colonize for the United States the northwest coast, the narrative of 
Gabriel Franchére, published in volume VI of this series. Ross's in- 
terest in topography was slight, but the account contains much of 
ethnological value. Its chief importance, however, is for the story of 
the Astorian expedition. Volume VIII contains two reprints: Voyages, 
Travels and Discoveries of Tilly Buttrick, Jr. (Boston, 1831), and A 
Pedestrious Tour, of Four Thousand Miles, through the Western States 
and Territories, during the Winter and Spring of 1818, by Estwick 
Evans (Concord, N. H., 1819). The first of these covers the years 
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and XII ; devoted to William F: [emorable 

t (London $23) and Adlard Welby’s book, A Jisit 

ca and the English Settlements in Illinois, with a Winter 

ce at Philadelphia (London, 21). According to the editor, 

two books were chosen for reprint, “in order to show what Eng- 

lish provincials, predisposed toward quiet, orderly, rural life in Britain, 
annoy and disgust them in the seething, turbulent frontier 
laux’s observations were made in 1818-1819. After visits to 
it two months in Illinois. He was brutally frank, 


eralized, to the disadvantage of the west, from exceptional cases 


of depravity and injustice. Welby’s account was also unfavorable, due 


ossibly to his conservative disposition. Both, however, throw valuable 


light on western conditions and, taken in connection with some reprints 


in earlier volumes of the same series, may form “an interesting con- 


and ‘‘a drastic corrective 


A Political and Constitutional Study of the Cumberland Road. By 
Jeremiah Simeon Young, A.M. (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1gO4, 74 lhe object of the author of this volume its to trace the 
origin, construction, administration, and surrender of the Cumberland 
road, keeping in mind two points of view: political influences, and con- 
stitutional bearing and significance. The treatment is in the main his- 
torical it a third of the book is devoted to an account of the 
‘early transportation difficulties’, the “ genesis” of the road, and the 
‘location, construction, and administration of the road". Nothing new 
is presented here. It is, however, a clear and concise statement of the 
facts. Ther . the book is devoted to a discussion of the consti- 
tutional questions involved The Cumberland road is treated as “a 
central thread running through the subject of internal improvements 
until 1856". 

The main constitutional questions arising out of the building of the 
umberland road were: (1) Did Congress have the right to appro- 
riate the money and build the road? (2) If Congress had such a right, 

have right to take land for the purpose within a state by 

ninent domain? (3) The road being built, did Congress or the state 
jurisdiction over it? Each of these questions the writer takes up 

and discusses in a logical manner, showing the views taken by the 
different Presidents and leading statesmen and the policy pursued by 
Congress. He misstates Monroe, however, I think, when he says (p. 68), 
Monroe's] opinion, the power to appropriate did not carry with 

power to construct”. Monroe believed that Congress had the 

) appropriate for, and with the consent of the state to construct, 


l. He did not believe that Congress had any jurisdiction 


uilt nor could the states grant Congress any such 
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ut he barely alludes to the inherited inequality of the races and the 


unfitness of negroes to conduct white men’s governments. The quarrels 


of which the book gives a history were concerned with ideas more than 


he author at times hints at funda 


with realities. Hardly realizing this, 


mental things. As a sermon the book is a failure: as a monograph it 
is tairly successful, in spite of its frequent changes of subject: as a 


collection and analysis of data it is distinctly meritorious. 
Ucricu B. 


The sixth report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission of the 
\merican Historical Association, being the second volume of the 
Annual Report of the American Historical Association for 1902 (Wash 
ington, 1903, pp. 527), contains the “ Diary and Correspondence of 
Salmon P. Chase”. This material was obtained by Professor Albert 
Bushnell Hart and others while Professor Hart was writing his life 
of Chase, and eventually passed into the Library of Congress. Only 
a selection of the correspondence has been used by the commission, and 
no attempt was made to obtain matter outside of this collection. Much 
of value and interest that was available is thus wanting, and this defect 
is not made good by a list of Chase’s letters “elsewhere printed”. It 
is unfortunate that a good opportunity has thus been lost. What is 
included in the volume is very good material, and shows Chase as the 
warm friend of the slave, the eager reformer, the critic of his superior, 
and the politician too eager for the highest office in the land. The 
gradual changes in his aims and character are only partially indicated, 
and certain phases of his career could easily have been treated in 
greater detail and with greater advantage to the work before us. But 
this defect is among the least important. Surely the American His- 
torical Association should strive to attain the best results, if only as an 
example to other bodies or individuals engaged in the same line of 
study. The Calhoun Papers were a model of careful editing; the Chase 
volume has faults that are inexcusable, even allowing for the division 
of labor that a commission necessitates. The arrangement is very 
exasperating to the reader or student. The Diary (July-October, 1862) 


is first given; then follow Chase's letters (1846-1861) ; a separate section 


is given to Denison’s letters to Chase (1862-1865); and finally come 
the letters to Chase from his correspondents (1842-1870). A chrono- 
logical arrangement would have been more useful and consistent. This 


want of arrangement could in part have been made good by a fair index. 
The present index is so defective that we can only marvel at the publica- 
tion. The omissions are really more numerous than the insertions, and 
in its present form it is practically useless. No attempt has been made 
to give the full names of individuals, and the notes, while good so far 
as they go, are not illuminating. To these faults of execution must be 
added one of taste. It is unusual for a gift to be publicly commended 


by the giver. Yet a member of the commission signs a report highly 
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Washington, The Neale Publishing | 24 
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Jackson’s campaign of 1862 is vividly presented. Of 


Banks had been driven back to the Potomac, and Jackson was threat 


ened on both flanks, Colonel Kellogg well savs: “ A mor 

ation, so successfully solved, would be difficult to find in the 

war.” <A strong contrast is drawn between the “ audacity and strategi 

eminence of Stonewall Jackson” and “the lack of D 
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lhe absence of maps is a serious defect. These had been prepared 
with care, but were postponed to a second edition. There are, also, 
some minor errors which would have heen corrected had Colonel Kellogg 
lived to revise the first edition. But he suddenly died while he had 
that work under consideration. Altogether, it is the most satisfactory 


presentation of the valley campaigns yet issued. 
H. V. Boynton. 


The Political History of Virginia during the Reconstruction. By 
Hamilton James Eckenrode. [Johns Hopkins University Studies, Series 
XXII, Nos. 6, 7, 8.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1904, pp. 128.) 
This work is what its title suggests: a political history of Virginia dur- 
ing the years 1866 to 1870. To what strange shifts are men sometimes 
driven by the force of circumstances! From 1861 to 1865 there were 
always two, and sometimes three, state governments within the bounds 
of Virginia, each claiming the allegiance of the people and requiring the 
payment of taxes. First there were the Richmond authorities with 
Governor Letcher at the head and supported by a legislature and regular 
court system—Jefferson Davis and the Confederate States recognizing 
this as organized Virginia; then there was during 1861 to 1863 Gov 
ernor Peirpont’s legislature, courts, etc., at Wheeling, claiming to be 
the legislative authority in the Old Dominion. Lincoln and the United 
States recognized this as organized Virginia; and when the western 
Virginians, finding themselves in a hopeless minority, seceded from the 
regular state government, with Peirpont’s consent, the Washington gov- 
ernment, then in a great war against the principle of secession, gladly 
recognized the seceders on the ground that a republican form of gov- 
ernment did not prevail in Virginia. When Governor Peirpont finds 
the revolt complete he declines to be governor of the new state but still 
maintains that he is the lawful executive of the Old Dominion. He 
withdraws from Wheeling and makes the old town of Alexandria the 
seat of authority, the eastern shore of Virginia—two counties, Nor- 
folk, Alexandria, and Fairfax county being the state, the governed. 
The President of the United States continued to regard this as Vir- 
ginia. 

It was this last-named nucleus of a government which came to be 
Virginia proper in 1865 when the seceders had been overthrown and 
when President Johnson began his plan of reconstruction. How this 
shadowy government finally came to command the allegiance of the 
people of the state, how the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amend- 
ments to the national Constitution received the sanction of Virginia, 
how, in a word, the Old Dominion was brought back into the Union 
on a new basis, is the task which Mr. Eckenrode sets himself. And 
right well has he performed it. The method of the author is truly crit- 
ical, the use of the sources is satisfactory—the Richmond newspaper 


files being drawn upon to great advantage, and the conclusions arrived 


at are unquestionably justifiable and as accurate as the nature of the 


subject will permit erhaps the 
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The American Constitutional Syst. mn Introduct 
of the American State By Westel Woodbury Willoughby, As 
Professor of Political Science at the Johns Hopkins University (Ne 
York, The Century Company, 1904, pp. xvi, 323.) This is th 


volume of a new series entitled “ The American Stat: 


work of the general editor of the series. Volumes the pt I ‘ 
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much-vexed question of the nature of the Union The writer 
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to time. Adopting the view that the individual states were sovereign 
under the Articles of Confederation, the writer finds nevertheless that 
their sovereignty was surrendered when they ratified the Constitution 
and that a new union was established, the constituent members of which 
could not secede. The fourth chapter is a particularly clear statement 
in brief compass of the theory and practice of secession, coercion, and 
reconstruction. 

In a series of illuminating chapters, the writer discusses such import- 
ant phases of our constitutional system as “ The Supremacy of Federal 
Law ”, “ Federal Control of State Governments”, “ Federal and State 
Autonomy ”, “ Federal and State Powers”, and “Coercion of State 
Action”. Throughout he sustains his argument by extensive citations 
from the opinions of the Supreme Court. Especially valuable are the 
chapters dealing with the questions growing out of the annexation of 
territory and the relations with our new dependencies. In treating the 
Insular Tariff Cases the argument of the dissenting justices is stated 
in extenso, since the writer shares with many the belief that the opinion 
of the minority is the better law and may yet prevail. 

It is a pleasure to commend this little volume for its clear ar- 
rangement, its lucidity of statement, and its accuracy. In saying (p. 
166) that Congress has exercised “to but a comparatively slight extent ” 
its power to control the election of members of Congress, the author 
seems to have overlooked the fact that Congress has exhausted its 
authority over the election of senators (U. S. Statutes at Large, XIV, 
243). The Dred Scott case was decided in 1857, not 1856 (p. 243); 
Ohio was admitted to the Urion in 1803, not 1802 (p. 265); and Utah 
in 1896, not 1894 (p. 266). 

LAWRENCE B. Evans. 


The Police Power, Public Policy, and Constitutional Rights. By 
Ernst Freund, Professor of Jurisprudence and Public Law in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. (Chicago, Callaghan and Company, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1904, pp. xcii, 819.) Professor Freund has chosen 
an elusive subject. What is the police power? The courts have been 
cautious in setting bounds to it by attempts at definition. In the 
License Cases (5 Howard's Reports, 583) Chief-justice Taney re- 
marks that the police powers of a state “are nothing more or less than 
the powers of government inherent in every sovereignty to the extent 
of its dominions”. Professor Freund would differentiate it from other 
governmental powers, as being that which aims directly to secure and 
promote the public welfare, and does so by restraint and compulsion 
with respect to the use of liberty and property (pages iii and 3). It 
may be doubted whether the distinctions thus suggested exist. Gov- 
ernment exists legitimately only to promote the public welfare, and its 
laws are imperfect unless they carry some sanction tending to restrain 


the liberty or take from the property of those who may violate them. 
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George Stephen Goodspeed, professor of comparative religion and 
incient history the Univers t Chicago, died in Chicago, on 
February 17, 1905, aged forty-five years. He was graduated from 
Brown Universit SSo r thre 
int in the aepa tment o Vale 
tion he received the doctorate Sy) 
the University of Freiburg ( Baden) He was associated with the 
University of Chicago from its foundation. first as associate professor 
and then as professor of « mnparative religion and ancient history. The 
task which he undertook, the teaching at once of ancient history and 
of the comparative study of religions, formed a combination unusual 
in the arrangements of American education. But his cultured mind 
and catholic svmpatl y enabled him not only to teach both with remark 
able skill and efficiency, but to cause each to illuminate the other and 
both to serve in a high degree tl diverse interests of the departments 
co erned He was ana IM plishe 1 scholar and a devoted teac 1eT 
and both as teacher and writer he exerted a 1; rge intluence upon the 
teachers of the west by familiarizing many of them with the results of 
modern labors in ancient fields He was a member of the editorial 
board of ‘the Biblical Horld and of the American Journal of Theol 74 
His most important writings include: Outlines of Lectures tpon thi 
History of the Hebrews, 1898: Israel's Messianic H pe, 1900; Baby 
lonians and Assy 1go2 1 History the Ancient Worl 1904 

\W. Fraser Rae, known to historical students especially by his writ 
ings concerning Sheridan and by his attempt to identify the author 
of the “ Junius Letters", died at Bath, | ngland, on January 22 

\mong the recent deaths which will be especially regretted by his 


torical students is that of Paul lannery, distinguished for his work 


on the history of the sciences, and that of Henri Michel. who occupied 
umself especially with the history of political doctrines. Both of these 


scholars were at an age when much could still be expected from them: 


Michel's doctoral thesis, on L’/dée de I'Etat. was published but ten 


Edward John Payne, the well-known writer on early American his 
tory, was drowned December 26, 1904, at Wendover, England. His best 
known work is his History of the New World called America He 
contributed to the first volume of the Cambridge Modern Hist y two 
chapters, “The Age of Discovery” and “The New World”. and in 


other ways did valuable service in his c 


It is reported that the French Geographic Society has awarded to 


assy, the Jomard prize 


Henry Vignaud, secretary of the American Em 
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The Sto f Art throughout the Ages, by S. Reinach (New York, 


Scribners, 1904, pp. X1, 316), is a clever and valuable rapid sketch written 


by an authority. It is a handbook or general compendium, likely to be 
of great value as a guide to the inexperienced in the study of art. 
Scores of small illustrations add greatly to the usefulness of the text. 


ANCIENT HISTORY. 

The publication of a History of Egypt, extending from the earliest 
times to the conquest by Alexander the Great, has been undertaken by 
the Committee of the Institute of Archeology at Liverpool. 

Seven studies relating to the economic history of Greece and Rome 
form a small volume lately issued by M. Paul Guiraud, through Hachette, 
Paris: Etudes Economiques sur l'Antiquité. They aim to set before the 
general public the importance of economic questions in ancient times, 
some things concerning the development of industry in Greece, the 
population of Greece, the conditions and problems confronting the 
Greeks and the Romans in matters of finance, and close with a treatment 
of Roman imperialism. 

The edition of the Theodosian Code which Mommsen was able all 
but to finish before his death has begun to appear, through the house 
of Weidmann, Berlin. Volume I contains “ Prolegomena”™ and part 
of the text. 

The eighty-fourth fascicle of the “ Bibliothéque” of the French 
schools of Athens and Rome is devoted to a work upon Roman Carthage, 
from 146 B. C. to 698 A. D.: Carthage Romaine, by A. Audollent (Paris, 
Fontemoing ). 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: R. Pichon, Revue Générale. 
Littérature Latine (Les Textes et les Sources) (Revue de Synthése 
Historique, December); A. H. J. Greenidge, The Authenticity of the 


Twelve Tables (English Historical Review, January). 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY. 

The source of information utilized for the announcement in the 
January number of the Review of two aftermath volumes by Freeman 
proves to be erroneous in one particular. These volumes relate to 
Europe in the fifth and eighth centuries, rather than in the fifteenth 
and eighteenth. 

The publication of a medieval history of the same general character 
as the Cambridge Modern History has been decided upon by the Syndics 
of the Cambridge University Press. It is expected that there will be 
six volumes, and that the first volume will be issued shortly after the 
completion of the Modern History. Professor Bury has been asked to 
prepare a plan for consideration, and the names of the editors will be 
announced later 

Dr. Ludwig Pastor is following up his long work on the history of 
the popes since the close of the Middle Ages with a series of hitherto 


unpublished documents upon papal history, especially in the fifteenth, 


sixteenth, and seve eentl ¢ ‘ 
Papste vornchmilich im Xl] ee thrhundert he 
first volume, lately published, appl es to the irs 376-1404 re rg 
i. Br., Herder). 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: E. Fr: I svalles (English 


Historical Review, January); W. Ohr, 4 
karolingische Staatskirchentum (Historische Vierteljahrs 
ary); K. Wenck, War Bonifas VIII. cin Ketzer (Historische Zeit- 
schrift, XCIV, 1). 

MODERN HISTORY. 


The religious wars of the sixteenth century form the subject of the 
latest addition (volume II1) to the Cambridge Modern H he 
editors take the occasion of the issue of this volume t nnounce the 


intention of the Syndics of the University Press to supplement the 
twelve narrative volumes comprised in the original plan of the work 
by two volumes of auxiliary matter, one including maps and the other 
genealogies, tables, and a general index to the « 

The writings and activities of Voltaire against religious intolerance, 
with something of their aftermath, ar: 


volume published recently through the Librairic 


the urden Of a sma octavo 


Voltaire ct UIntolérance Religieuse. 


The role played by Philip of Bourbon, son-in-law of Louis XV, in 


the sundry details of French diplomacy in the eighteenth cx ; 
treated in a small volume lately published by the house of L. Cerf 


Paris; Dom Philippe de Bourbon et Louise-Elisal le Fra 
Henry Sage. 
Noteworthy articles in periodicals L. Willaert, Négoctations ] 


litico-Religicuses entre Angleterre et les Pays-Bas Catholiques 508 
1625) (Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique, beginning in Januar \ 
Bourguet, Les Débuts d'un Ministére Le Duc de ( let lA é 
(Revue Historique, January); G. Gautherot, Un Casus / 

Helvétique en 1792 et 1793. La Neutralité de la Principauté de Bak 
(Revue des Questions Historiques, January); G. Gallavresi, Le Princ 


de Talleyrand et le Cardin Cons elite ig 


l’'Histoire du Congrés de Vienne (Revue des Questions Histori 


January); W. Lang, Die preussisch-italientsche Allia n 18 Hi 
torische Zeitschrift, XCIV, 2) 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
The Genealogist for 1904 contains the usual a1 t 
of matter; some three hundred or more pages of articles, 1 es 
books, notes and queries, and illustrations, and t 


ently exhaustive indexes of persons and places. Its pag 


witness of painstaking work and many of them vw < 
torians as well as genealogists This period: ‘ H 
Forsyth Harwood and published by George 


and by William Pollard and Company at Exeter 


Great Britain and [relana 707 
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It is hoped that a long-existing gap in literature upon the Great 
Charter may be filled by the exhaustive work which Dr. W. S. Me- 
Kechnie, of the University of Glasgow, is just publishing through 
Messrs. MacLehose, of Glasgow: Magna Carta: a Commentary on the 
Great Charter of John. The last such book on this subject dates from 


1829. Along with this work should be mentioned The Magna Carta 
of the English and of the Hungarian Constitution, a comparison and 
commentary, by E. Hantos (London, Paul). 

oT 


A new edition of George M. Trevelyan’s England in the Age 


Wycliffe has recently appeared (New York, Longmans). The book 
was well received when it was first issued, and the present revision will 
undoubtedly be welcome to scholars. Lamenting his inability to make 
all the alterations he would like to make, the author especially acknow 
ledges in his preface his indebtedness to the articles by Mr. Kriehn on 
he Peasants’ Rising that were printed in volume VII of the Review 

A handsome reprint of * Leycesters Commonwealth ”, 1641, has been 
published by Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Company: Queen Elizabeth, 
An 


J. Burgoyne, librarian of the Lambeth Public Libraries. This work 


iy Robsart and the Earl of Leicester (pp. xv, 242), edited by Frank 


was first printed in 1584, somewhere on the continent; attracted forth- 
with enough interest to be translated into French and into Latin within 
a year; and encountered vigorous proscription in England. The queen 
found it necessary to repudiate officially the assertions contained in the 
work; and Leicester's nephew, Sir Philip Sidney, wrote an indignant 
answer to it. Its interest at least, if not its character, is sufficiently 
attested by Sir Philip’s declaration that it was “one of the most in 
veterate and scurrilous libels which the religious dissensions of the 
imes, prolific as they were, had produced.” 

Che basis of Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century, by Sidney 
Lee (Scribners, 1904), is eight lectures delivered at the Lowell In- 
stitute. The lectures, the author tells us, have been materially altered. 
lhe chapter most interesting to historical students is probably the one 
on the Spirit of the Sixteenth Century. The other chapters are bio- 
graphical, but the historical setting is not ignored; they are entitled: 
Sir Thomas More, Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Walter Raleigh, Edmund 
Spenser, Francis Bacon, Shakespeare’s Career, and Foreign Influences 
on Shakespeare. The book is a valuable, because a readable and 
thoughtful, contribution to the history of the times. 

\ German scholar, Albert von Ruville, has just brought out a three- 
volume biography of the elder Pitt: William Pitt, Graf von Chatham 
(Stuttgart and Berlin, J. G. Cotta). 

The third instalment of four volumes, IX to XII, of the Letters 
of Horace Walpole, edited by Mrs. Paget Toynbee (Clarendon Press), 
has appeared. This set covers the period of the Revolution, 1774-1783, 
and contains naturally interesting material for the historian of the 
period. In spite of his maddening recurrence on the most solemn occa- 


sions to unimportant fripperies and to gossip, much of which has los* 


Its savor, \ alpe le was evi nt k 
questions of those days Phe world is divide 
nations—men of sense that will be free 
slaves.” The volumes are full of referer 
showing his disgust with the folly of 1] 
on the political, as well as the social nditior , 
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FRANCE 
M Leopold Delisle has retired fro his post s |] d 


Librarv at Paris, and M. Marcel. director of the Be Art 


appointed to succeed him M. Delisle first became , ' 
library in 1852 and has had the direction of since 1874. | 
hoped that his career as a scholar lready long and tf 


be continued for many vears 


I he address delivered at the Ll? ersity t ( 
Victor Langlois in the cours« tf his briet visit 
fall is published, in translation t 


france ) 
Review, January ) 
| 


Ne es and Nex IS 


Record of the University of Chicago: “ The Historic Role of 

among the Nations.” In it M. Langlois surveys from a high 

the general course of French history, and then inquires, in a 
generous and sympathetic but sturdy spirit, what constitutes the in- 
dividuality of France among modern nations—what destiny may be hers 
in the collective life of humanity. 

The “ Bulletin” of publications relating to medieval France, which 
M. Auguste Molinier contributed to the Revue Historique for several 
years, is continued in a competent manner by MM. Charles Pfister and 
P. Lauer. 

R. de Lasteyrie’s very serviceable Bibliographie des Sociétés Savan- 
tes, the last instalment of which is appearing some twenty-five years 
after the first, closes, it will be recalled, with the year 1885. It is 


announced however that a supplement is in press which will cover the 


period from 1885 to 1900; and the first fascicle of a current list of 


such publications has already appeared, the time covered in this in- 
stance being the years 1901-1902: Bibliographie Générale des Travaux 
Historiques et Archéologiques Publiés par les Sociétés Savantes de la 
France (Paris, sold by E. Leroux). M. Lasteyrie now has an excellent 
collaborator in this work, M. A. Vidier. 

We have received from Professor H. Prentout, of the University of 
Caen, a pamphlet of seventy-odd pages in which he gives a critical study 
of the capture of Caen by Edward III: La Prise de Caen par Edouard 
III, 1346. Heretofore the recital of Froissart has been the chief source 
for most of the little that has been written on this subject. M. Pren- 
tout now finds it possible to get information from many sources which 
his predecessors did not utilize at all, and is able to write an account 
which is both trustworthy and more adequate. 

M. Imbart de la Tour, who won recognition some fourteen years 
ago by his monograph upon episcopal elections in medieval France, 
has lately published, through the house of Hachette, Paris, the first 
volume of a history of the Protestant Reformation in France in the 
sixteenth century: Les Origines de la Réforme. Tome I: La France 
Moderne. In this first volume he sets forth, as the title suggests, the 
environment of the rise of Protestantism in France; with the idea that 


the social transformations at the end of the middle ages furnish one 
of the principal causes of the change in religion—“ causes which lie 


less in the state of religion than in that of society.” 

Miss Sophia H. MacLehose has continued the work which she began 
in The Last Days of the French Monarchy with a general account of 
the Revolution, bearing the title From the French Monarchy to the 
Republic in France, 1788-1792 (Glasgow, MacLehose and Sons). 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: C. V. Langlois, Notices et Docu- 
ments Relatifs a l'Histoire de France du XIII¢ et du XIV Siécle 
(Revue Historique, January): P. Muret, Les Mémoires du Duc de 
Choiseul (Revue d'Histoire Moderne et Contemporaine, beginning in 


the January number); Ph. Sagnac, La France en 1780 et les Etats 


Ucheraur, @apres tes Lravaua 

Moderne et Contemporaine. Ds 

(Edinburgh Review la ( S 
Davout (Revue des Wuestions Hust 

Les Intrigues Royalistes de Fou 

cat (7875) (Revue Histor ¢ 


ITALY, SPAIN 


Che Rivista Storica Italiana, whi 


1 lan index ot its contents for the I SS4 ) 


stone, has issuec 


is not only a striking testimony of the succe ot 


distinct aid to the study of Italian hi 


Italiana dal 1884 al 1901, con piled by the editor, Costanzo R 
published in two volumes (Office of the / fa I )O4 
periodical, as is known, differs from most histori 


devotes itself all but wholly to matters of bibliog: 
cles, but gives in each number competent accounts or crit of the 
most important current books relating to the history of Italy, together 
with full lists of current books and articles in periodicals. and a chronicle 
of news in the form of “ notices and communicatior hus 

course of a few years the number of pieces treat 

to many thousands, and the mere listing of their authors and titles re 
quires several hundred pages. But once a list is made, it necessarily 
holds less the place of a mere table of contents than that ) liog 
raphy. The index compiled by Professor Rinaudo comprises 22,680 
entries, distributed methodically under the five principal division 
General History, Pre-Roman and Roman Times, Midd \o \lodern 


Times, and the “ Risorgimento”. Following this class 


ate pieces 1s an exhaustive list of the names of author 

ences to their several productions, occupying neat hundred pag 
The range and thoroughness of the work don 

the periodicals explored, which includ Six indred 


There is no other such repertory of histori 
Italy. and this one is worthy of the hope 
in awakening, or at least facilitating, inter 
none too much cultivated in Ameri 
\n important contribution to a pet 
until now little known has been made by Ers: Michel D. Guer 
razzi c le ( ospirazioni Politich 7 
18325 (Milan, Albrighi, Segati, and )O4 
the Biblioteca Storica del Risor; seri 
largely upon unpublished documents 


Pisa, and Leghorn. 


The distinguished Neapolitan historian and ex-dey R de 
Cesare, promises to publish in the early autu I 
days of the temporal power of the pa April, 18s50-Sept r, 187 


entitled La Fine l P fere Ten f 1] is In two 
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similar in form and size to his La Fine del Regno. Ii, as is to be ex- 
pected, the new work also resembles the latter in conscientious research 
and impartial criticism, it will be a publication of the first importance 
upon a portion of nineteenth-century Italian history which no historian 
has yet studied critically. 

survey of work done so far on the history 
of Spain appeared in the October and December numbers of the 


Revue de Synthése Histor que: * Revue Générale, Espagne 4" by G. Des- 


GERMANY, SWITZERLAND. 

The latest addition to the useful series of “ Monographien zur 
eschichte ” is an account, by Friedrich Koepp, of the Romans in 
Germany: Die Romer in Deutschland, illustrated in the same effective 
manner as the other volumes in this series. 

he well-known Altmann-Bernheim collection of documents relating 
o German constitutional history in the middle ages was lately issued 
in a revised edition (the third): Ausgewdhlte Urkunden sur Erliiut 
erung der Verfassungsgeschichte Deutschlands im Mittelalter (Berlin, 
\Weidmann). 


Der Hansische Geschichtsverein has in the press the sixth volume 


of its Hansische U'rkundenbuch and has just published the seventh 
volume in the third division of the Hanzaresesse; and it announces the 
interesting news that after the society has carried out the plans already 
long in hand it contemplates turning its attention to the history of the 


towns and regions of Germany, with reference to their relations with 


the sea 

The Saxon Royal Historical Commission is just issuing, in its 
series of “ Schriften”, the first volume of a collection of acts and letters 
relating to the church policy of Duke George of Saxony: Akten und 
Briefe sur Kirchenpolitik Herzog Georgs von Sachsen, edited by F. 
Gesz. The matter of this first volume belongs to the years 1517-1524. 


Che commission is also publishing just now, in the same series, the con- 
cluding part of the second volume of E. Brandenburg’s Politische 
Korrespondens des Herzogs und Kurfiirsten Moritz von Sachsen. This 


work is thus carried through the vear 1546 


] 


| he concl 


uding volume of H. von Zwiedineck-Sidenhorst's history 
of Germany from 1806 to 1871 is among the newer books: Deutsche 
Geschichte von der Aufldsung des alten bis sur Errichtung des neuen 
Kaiserreiches (1806 bis 1871), Band III. This volume treats of the 
period 1849-1871 (Stuttgart and Berlin, J. G. Cotta). 

A beginning was made last vear upon the publication of the corre 
spondence of the Zurich reformer, Henry Bullinger, with his Grison 
coreligionists: PBullingers Korrespondens mit den Graubiindern, edited 
by T. Schiess. What has appeared so far applies to the period from 
January, 1533, to April, 1557. It forms volume XXIII of the “ Quellen 
zur Schweizergeschichte 


aevises du Wezert 
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2 G. Baucl I] 
ke A wel H 
1 W. St r Ge 1] 
1 lusgang d scl 
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BELGIUM, HOLLAND, NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 
The sixth volume of Blok’s history of the people of the Net! 
lands was published recently, at Groninget ». Wolters It 
the period from the death of Woalliai 1702 the vear 
Worthy of note also is the publicati through tl ime | 
the second volume of H. Blink’s histor t eas ig 
ture in the Netherlands: Geschied: 
Landbouw in Nederland. The first work 
down to the sixteenth century; the s ime bring es ) 
the present time 
The Cambridge University Press 
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Fran 


sco ce | iwueroa, prepared under if suit 


cal direction. The rematit 


ing two volumes reproduce the manuser id native 


of a layman at 


Pedro (Csutienez de Santa 


and recount the story of the earliest 
revolution in Peru (1544-1548) against Spanish domination, under thx 
title Ouinquenarios The material will run over into the next volume 
in the series. 


Most recent government publications of interest to the student of 


history and of public affairs are: Compilations of the Acts of Congress, 
Treaties, and Proclamations relating to Insular and Military Affairs 
from March 4, 1807, to March 2, 1903; Sherinan, a Memorial, with a 


memorial sketch by DeB. Randolph Keim, and a bibliography entitled 

‘Sherman in Books”; Compilation of Annual Appropriation Laws fron 

1883 to 1904, including Provisions for the Construction of All Vessel 

the “ New Navy”; Report of Robert C. Morris, Agent of the United 

States before the United States and Venezuelan Claims Commission: 


Proceedings of the Alaskan Boundary Tribunal; Venesuelan Arbitra 


ms of 1903; Journal of the Congress of the Confederate States of 
America, 1861-1865, volume I, published from the original records in 
the War Department on a requisition from the United States Senat 
A Report on Labor Disturbances in the State of Colorado, 1880-10904 
inclusive, prepared by Carroll D. Wright. 

lhe January South Atlantic Quarterly, in addition to several present 
day articles and suggestive book-reviews, contains contributions on 
“John M. Daniel and 


Project for the Conquest of Louisiana in 1804". In this number John 


Some of his Contemporaries ", and ‘ Spanish 


Spencer Bassett announces his retirement from the position of editor 


He will be succeeded by Edwin Mims and William H. Glasson, of the 


Prinity College faculty, as joint editors 
The twentieth volume in the “ Monographien zur Weltgeschichte ”, 
Nord-Amerika, by Eduard Heyck ( Biel 


field, Velhagen and Klassing, 1904), is evidently an effort to give in 


Die Vereinigten Staaten 


limited compass to German readers some notion of the growth and 
present condition of this country. It has no marked value for American 
readers. 

he Kohl collection of maps relating to America was fully described 
by Justin Winsor in 1886. He accompanied his description by refer- 
ences to maps not mentioned by Kohl. This collection was in 1903 
transferred from the Department of State to the Library of Congress, 
and, to increase its value to historical students, Mr. Winsor’s list has 
been reprinted by the Library under the direction of Philip Lee Phillips, 
who has added an author list of maps and a dictionary index of subjects 
and authors mentioned. 

In the Story of the Churches series there has appeared The Episco 
palians, by Daniel Dulany Addison (New York, The Baker and Taylor 
Company). About one-half of the volume deals with the history of the 
denomination in America 


The list of early publications promised by the Macmillan Company 


i! les the first volume of | ( 9 
he ted States; lives ot 
of Letters series one ) 
hic cd States s ce ( ‘ 

translation of five lectures on the modern s 
»\ Professor Karl Lampre ht ot the U1 crs 
under the title Ji hat ts Histo and an inst 
HWeritings of Benjan edit Prote 
of the Central High School « 
volumes 

‘ 

Unit Book Publishing | g 
the important state papers under the title Natio) 
ranged as to illustrate the growtl t our country fr 
present day 

McClurg announces for early spring issue a reprit 
Lahontan’s New loyages to North America, edited by R. G 

A List of Emigrant Ministers to America, 1600-1811, by Get 
ergill (London, E. Stock, 1904, pp. 65) mtains 1,200 names 
by a search in the Public Record Office through Money Book King 


Warrant Books, Treasury Papers, and Exchequer of Receipt Pa 

for those missionaries who were granted twenty pounds 

penses to the western colonies. Such a list will prove 

torians of the colonial period and to genealogists 
he attention of scholars should e called to the C> 

of Photographs of American Maps, selected and edited by Archer 

Hulbert, and published in a limited edition of twenty-five sets by t 

Arthur H. Clark Company lhe maps, as the name 

photographs of maps selected trom the Crown collection of 

in the British Museum The first ve 


lished, contains fifty maps of American rivers, most of them datir 
from about the middle of the seventeenth century: one is hart 
the entrance to Che sapeake bay, with king James’ River, Prince H 
River and the Rappahanoc River” dated 1608. If the plan of 1 
ing is carried out and all the important maps in the Crow1 
made accessible to students in a few of the large libraries of th 
they will be of considerable service in the investi 
well as of military history 

Historic Dress in America 07-1800 (Philadelphia, ¢ 
Jacobs and Company), by Elizabeth McClellan, is a bit of 
which an author and an artist have worked together to the gre 


tage of the reader. The text is accompanied by excellet 


in color, pen and ink, and half-tone, and by reprodu 
graphs of rare portraits and original garments; 385 figure 


In an introductory chapter there is a brief description « 
Spanish and French settlements under Philip II] and Lou th 
remainder of the volume is quite detailed. Its attempt at leter 


and the care used in arrangement suggest that its greatest 
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book of reference. Therefore it is a matter of regret that references 
for the large number of quotations are not more frequent. 

“What John Wesley was to Great Britain, Francis Asbury was to 
\merica ”, states Ezra Squier Tipple, editor of The Heart of Asbury's 
Journal (New York, Eaton and Mains). The work records forty-five 
years of labor (1771-1816) of a pioneer preacher and bishop, whose 
field of activity was only bounded by the confines of the country. 
Its chief interest is in connection with a history of early Methodism, 
with side-lights on manners and customs. 

The United States Catholic Historical Society publishes two articles 
of general historical interest in the Historical Records and Studies for 
December, 1904. “ The Waldseemuller Map of 1507”, which is accom- 
panied by a large folded copy of the map, deals with the work of the 
cartographer and its significance, while “ The Earliest Jesuit Missionary 
Explorers in Florida, Maryland and Maine” follows these intrepid 
workers through their faithful but too often fatal labors. 

A new sketch of Sir Walter Raleigh is by Sir Rennell Rodd. It 
appears in the English Men of Action series, published by Macmillan. 

The Burrows Company have issued a reprint of John Eliot's Logi: 
Primer of 1672. The Primer is an interlinear translation of the Indian 
text and the reprint is made from a photographic reproduction of the 
entire book (40 leaves) made in 1889 at the expense of the late James 
C. Pilling. 

In Great Britain and her American Colonies (London, Finch, 1905), 
Mr. E. L. S. Horsburgh seeks to give in a readable and lucid way the 
principles which underlay the “ unhappy contest’ between the colonies 
and the mother-country. The volume is not unsuccessful, though it is 
not so much a presentation of principles as a simple narrative of the 
events of colonial history and the occurrences of the Revolutionary 
period. 

\ new edition of The Life of Benjamin Franklin, written by himself, 
which was originally edited by John Bigelow, is announced for early 
publication by the J. B. Lippincott Company. 

A diary of twenty-eight pages, meager in historical material, but 
worthy of reprint because of its rarity and because it supplements or 
connects other accounts of prison life in Quebec in the intercolonial wars, 
is A Narrative of the Captivity of Nehemiah How in 1745-1747. It is 
reprinted from the original edition of 1748 and appears in the Burrows 
Brothers’ series of Narratives of Captivities. The editing is well done. 

The Journals of the Continental Congress, which were transferred 
from the Department of State to the Library of Congress, are just being 
published under the direction of Worthington C. Ford. It is expected 
that the entire work may comprise fourteen or fifteen volumes and that 
some five or six years may be necessary to complete the series. Only one 
volume is now published, in an edition of two thousand copies. One- 
half of the number will be offered to the public at the price of one dollar 
per volume. The copies will be placed on sale with the Superintendent 
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voted chiefly to those important cases and those momentous occasions in 
which the question of Constitutional interpretation was involved. The 
author in each instance gives an account of the circumstances which 
called forth the argumentative skill of Webster and then, by a free use 
of excerpts, makes clear the line of argument used. For instance, in 
telling of the Force Bill of 1833, the entire brief made by Webster is 
reprinted from the manuscript copy in possession of the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society. 

\n interesting episode in American history is recalled by a mono- 
graph of which Joseph H. Benton, Jr., is the author. The volume, 4 
Notable Libel Case (Boston, Charles E. Goodspeed, 1904, pp. 117), 
which is marked by a free quotation of documents and letters, refers 
to the criminal prosecution of Theodore Lyman, Jr., by Daniel Webster 
in the Supreme Court of Massachusetts in 1828. The case grew out of 
political animosity and was Webster's opportunity of replying to the 
charge, which caused the indictment of Lyman, that he had conspired 
with other Federalists to dissolve the Union in 1807-1808 and to reunite 
New and Old England. 

In the February number of the 4ftlantic Monthly appears a valuable 
article on the Jackson and Van Buren papers in the Library of Con- 
gress, by James Schouler, a well-written description, showing briefly 
how an examination of these papers may affect our estimates of these 
men. The writer rightly points out the value of the Van Buren collec 
tion, which is evidently a selected lot of letters, but perhaps he does not 
quite rightly estimate the importance of the fact that the materials 
are selected, not unlikely chosen by Van Buren himself, and that the 
thoughtful statesman probably cast away papers less contributive to 
his own fame. Among other things Mr. Schouler discusses entertain- 
ingly the episode of the Rhea letter, with the conclusion that Jackson 
was responsible in the crisis of 1831 for the fabrication. Possibly the 
value of the great mass of Jackson papers is not rightly stated; for it 
seems probable that they will prove of immense significance; but as to 
this Mr. Schouler’s judgment is naturally not to be ignored. 

The Narrative of the Adventures of Zenas Leonard originally ap- 
peared in a Pennsylvania newspaper, and was later reprinted (1839). 
Leonard was lured by a love of adventure into the wild country of the 
west and northwest. He became a trapper, and the reprint of his 
journal of his experiences, 1831-1836, now published by Burrows 
Brothers, shows clearly the life of hardship and danger led by this hardy 
class of men, who knew the trails of the vast forests as a modern in- 
habitant of a city knows its streets. The journal tells a great deal 
about western Indian tribes, and also adds somewhat to our knowledge 
concerning the Walker expedition to California in 1833, which he 
joined. The volume is edited by Dr. W. F. Wagner. 

Certain aspects of a large subject are briefly treated by Humphrey 
J. Desmond in a sketch entitled The Know Nothing Party (Washing- 


ton, New Century Press, 1905, pp. 159). 
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ments during the period of th ivil War may be mentioned Trials and 
Triumphs: the Record of the ifty-fifth Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
written by Hartwell Osborn and others, and published by McClurg; The 
Story of the Twentieth Michigan Infantry, July 15th, 1862, to May 3oth, 
18605, Byron M. Cutcheon, compiler (Lansing, Mich., 1904, pp. 271); 
North Carolina Regimental Histories: a Complete History of the North 
Carolina Troops in the War of 1861-1865, published in five volumes by 
N. O. Sherrill, State Librarian of North Carolina; and The War Be- 


tween the Union and the Confederacy and its Lost Opportunities, with 
a History of the Fifteenth Alabama Regiment, and the Forty-eight 
Battles in which it was Engaged (New York, Neale Publishing Com- 
pany). The last-named volume is in part given over to charges of 
mismanagement on the part of the political and military leaders of the 
South. 

Cyrus Townsend Brady has given a serial title, American Fights and 
Fighters, to the four volumes which have so far appeared in the 
narratives of warfare, beginning with colonial times. The subtitle of 
the last volume issued, the fourth, is /ndian Fights and Fighters, in 
which are described the sanguinary contests with the Sioux from the 
time of General Carrington’s Powder river expedition to and including 
the annihilation of General Custer’s command on the Little Big Horn 
in 1876. Much of Mr. Brady's material was obtained from surviving 
participants, both Indian and American, and his volume has _ both 
gained and suffered thereby. His conclusion that Custer’s disobedience 


was the cause for the Little Big Horn massacre has led to wide-spread 
discussion. The series is published by McClure, Phillips, and Company. 

Courses in civics and government in schools and colleges will find 
valuable helps in four manuals of recent issue. William H. Siebert’s 
The Government of Ohio and Evarts Boutell Greene’s The Government 
of Illinois are both published by the Macmillan Company with the 
Handbooks of American Government, and are works of distinct merit. 
The other volumes are for use in more elementary classes: Roscoe 
William Ashley’s Government and the Citizen (New York, Macmillan) 
and Frank David Boynton’s School Civics (Boston, Ginn). 

Henry S. Burrage’s History of the Baptists in Maine (Portland, 
Marks Printing House) covers the period from about 1675 to the 
present time. It treats freely the educational and temperance activities 
of the denomination, its connection with the anti-slavery agitation, its 
missionary labors, and the growth of its church organizations 

The Diary of Matthew Patten of Bedford, N. H., from 1754 to 1788 


has been published by the town (Concord, N. H., 1903, pp. 545). Patten 


was judge of probate, representative and councillor, and justice of the 


peace. 

Hon. Redfield Proctor has found, in the Peter Force collection 
of manuscripts in the Library ot Congress, several valuable documents 
relative to Vermont history, which have been published in facsimile 


under the title Records of nzventions the New Hampshire Grants 
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to the white man Chis original document, only recently discovered, is 
a conveyance to Thomas Chambers, on the fifth of June, 1652, of a tract 


of land in the present city of Kingston, N. Y., which subsequently be- 


of Fox Hall, of which this Thomas Chambers 


Came a part ot the 
became the lord. The magazine is printed monthly, and is published 
in a dainty, old-fashioned style upon deckle-edge Moorish paper, in a 
form that at once appeals to the taste of the historical and literary 
connotsseur. 

Old Schenectady (Schenec tady, N. Y¥., Robson and Adee as by George 
S. Roberts, carries the reader back to 1682, when the Dutch Van Curlers, 
the Vedders, the Tellers, and other Dutch families settled there. The 
author does not attempt a historical narrative, but gives a series of 


pictures of the quaint town in the early days: its pioneer settlers; its 


defenses against Indian attack; its French and Indian massacre; its 
Dutch heirlooms. The value of the book is much enhanced by appro- 


priate and well-executed cuts and half-tone illustrations. 

In its Year Book of 1g04, the Holland Society of New York prints 
the records of the Reformed Dutch Church at Albany from 1683 to 
1700, and two “ plots ” of Albany in 1695 and in 1794. 


Group of Great Lawyers of Columbia County, New York (New 


A 

York, privately printed, 1904, pp. vill, 264) is by a lawyer of Hudson, 
N. Y., Mr. Peyton F. Miller, who fills a volume with interesting reminis 
cences and gossipy personal sketches of such men as Martin Van Buren, 
Samuel J. Tilden, Robert Livingston, Chancellor Robert R. Livingston, 
Edward Livingston, and others. It also contains a brief account of the 
Antirent war. 

In addition to 4 History of Columbia University noted in the last 
number of the Review, there has also appeared, in commemoration of 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of King’s Col- 
lege, Columbiana: a Bibliography of Manuscripts, Pamphlets and Books 
Relating to the History of King’s College, Columbia College, Columbia 
University (Columbia University, 1904, pp. 48). The work of prepara- 
tion was done by Charles Alexander Nelson. 

In the University of Pennsylvania Medical Bulletin for December, 
1904, Dr. Charles W. Dulles finds that the foundation of that institution 
was made in 1740 instead of 1749, the usually accepted date. He bases 
his contention on the fact that when Benjamin Franklin and_ other 
leading men came to establish the academy, which grew into the uni 
versity, they took over the plant and the aims of a charity school, which 
had begun its existence in 1740, under the spell of Whitefield’s eloquence. 
lhe paper is reprinted in a pamphlet of twenty-nine pages, entitled The 
Charity School of 1740 

‘Congress Voting Independence” is the title given to an article in 
the January number of the Pennsylvania Magazine, which attributes 


o Robert Edge Pine and Edward Savage. “ Ex- 
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7 
In the William and Mary College Quarterly for January there is a 

continuation of the very interesting “ Journal of the Meetings of the 

Presidents and Masters or Professors of William and Mary College ’ 

Virginia County Records, Spotsylvania County, 1721-1800, volume 
I (New York, Fox, Duffield, and Company, 1905) marks the beginning 
of a very important undertaking. For this volume, W. Clayton Torrence, 
of Iredericksburg, made “ transcriptions from the Original Files at the 
County Court House of Wills, Deeds, Administration and (Guardian 
Bonds, Marriage Licenses, Lists of Revolutionary Pensions”. Other 
resident genealogists are to do the same work for succeeding volumes. 
rhe work so far seems to be done with great accuracy, the index is 
excellent, and the form in which the matter appears is neat and attrac- 
tive. The general editor for the series is W. Armstrong Crozier. 

The chief material in the January number of the South Carolina His- 
torical and Genealogical Magazine is documentary. “ Correspondence 
between Hon. Henry Laurens and his Son, John, 1777-1780” is a series 
of letters on Revolutionary matters; “ Records of the Regiments of the 
South Carolina Line, Continental Establishment ” is a continuation from 
the previous issue of the magazine. 

The first two volumes of The Colonial Records of Georgia, which 
have quite recently been issued under the authority of the state legisla- 
ture, suggest that a valuable piece of historical work is being done. 
We have in these early volumes a reprint of the colonial charter, and 
the documents showing the course of administration from 1732 to 1752. 
Among these papers are the laws and by-laws adopted by the trustees, 
along with the journal of their proceedings and minutes of the Common 
Council. Later volumes promise to contain documentary material of 
even greater value. The private journal of Lord Percival and the diary 
of Colonel William Stephens, proceedings of legislative and executive 
bodies down to and through the Revolutionary War, the account of the 
first Constitutional Convention, and the lists of proscribed royalists and 
rebels are to be reprinted, There is so far no annotation. Allen D. 
Candler is the compiler and editor of the volumes. 

Illinois Railway Legislation and Commission Control since 1870 is 
a monograph by J. H. Gordon (published by the University of Illinois). 
An introduction by Professor M. B. Hammond deals with the attempts 
ot the state of Illinois to control railway rates before 1870. 

Houghton, Mifflin, and Company have published a revised edition of 
Indiana in the American Commonwealths series. The author, J. P. 
Dunn, Jr., has increased its value in the revision by adding a chapter 
of about fifty pages on the history of the state since its admission to 
the Union. Otherwise, the changes made are slight. 

There are three Civil War articles in the January number of the 
Annals of lowa. The titles of the articles are: “ Fort Dodge Soldiers 
in the East"; “ The Battle of Athens, Missouri’; and “ Voting with 
the Soldiers in 1864”. Other articles of local interest appear. 

The Jowa Journal of History and Politics contains an article, “ The 
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tor S. M. Cullum, The Treaty-Making Power (North American Review, 


March); Old Fort Massac (American Monthly Magazine, March): 
Frederick Austin Ogg, The Growth of Population in the Miss ssippi 

ley (World of To-Day, February); Agnes C. Laut, The Discoveres 
Alaska (Leslie’s Monthly, March): Docteur Magnac, L’Exrpédition 
ral Leclere & Saint-Domingue (running in Le Carnet): Pascual 


Clinicas de la Historia (La Espafia Moderna, February) 
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